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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Tuts book is not a history of the Village Pump. The writer 
is capable of taking a living interest in that venerable object, 
especially if it has a Tudor setting, but he is much more in- 
terested in tracing the water to its source. 

To abandon metaphor, always a two-edged weapon, he 
believes in beginning history in the school playground. rather 
than at Westminster, and from thence venturing farther and 
farther afield until the whole immediate district has been per- 
sonally surveyed. He follows the call of children’s interests, 
tastes, and desires, and satisfies each in turn, enlisting his 
pupils’ active participation in collecting the material of the 
subject at first hand. Moreover, the history dealt with is 
that of the whole nation, and not only of those classes in 
control of the central government, which was often very 
remote from those who, in past ages, were building up the 
England which we know. 

Bletchley, in the county of Buckinghamshire, was his own 
particular starting-point; but, as this book shows clearly, 
it was not long before he had proved to his pupils that all 
roads led to and from that particular centre, and that the 
home town was in direct connection with each succeeding 
period in our country’s story from the time of the ichthyo- 
saurus to that of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Bletchley may be said to be specially favoured as a centre 
for this particular purpose, but everything depends upon the 
zeal of the investigator. There is scarcely a town or village 
in the country which cannot be made a starting-point for 
adventurous historical exploration such as is described in 
this book. Let the teacher place the volume in the hands 
of a boy or girl of eleven to thirteen who has access to good 
maps, and he will soon find that the pupil begins to take stock 
of his or her own immediate surroundings and circumstances 
in the hope of reaching the same goal, which, it may be re- 
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marked, is not the acquisition of a body of knowledge but 
the formation of a habit of mind such as will prove throughout 
life a sure antidote to boredom and loneliness. 


‘““In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart— 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


Nothing is too homely or familiar to be pressed into this 
benign service. There is no personal name, custom, game, 
festival, domestic occupation, calling, trade, or industry but 
has its roots deep in the past, and when the pupil firmly 
grasps this fact he attains to a new interest in life, while the 
“ dignity of history ’’ becomes coincident with the dignity of 
labour. How far this method of dealing with school history 
is removed from the dull memorizing of dates and-meaningless 
phrases let those who suffered in the past bear witness ! 

This is a book of applied history. It is an incentive to 
scientific work in a laboratory as spacious as England itself. 
It is due to those “ heirs of all the ages ’’ who are placed in our 
charge that they should be “ seised ”’ of their “‘ goodly herit- 
age’’; and the writer of this book shows clearly—at least in 
my judgment—how this can be done. , 


RICHARD WILSON. 
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NELSON’S HISTORY PRACTICE 
— LOCAL LORE — 


CHAPTER I—FOLK SONGS, DANCES, AND PLAYS 


Rural Lore 


Many thoughtful people, hearing the free songs of children in 
the playgrounds of country schools, have doubtless spent much 
time wondering as to the meaning—or lack of it—expressed in 
the words they hear the children sing. It is this wonder which 
naturally leads to the study of Folk Lore. 
Now, Folk Songs provide only one method of approach ; it 
is by this road, however, that most children will delight to 
travel when they begin to interest themselves in the discovery 
of historical continuity in the happenings of every-day life 
going on around them. This study of “ history on the door- 
step ’’ is of great consequence, for it brings a new atmosphere 
into the classroom, and adds zest to the reading of a textbook 
when the unfolding of the pages of the greater “‘ book of life ”’ 
is prohibited by law during school hours, and the happenings 
of the outside world are represented only by the spoken word 
or printed page. 

Sir James G. Frazer quotes in The Golden Bough many 
instances where children’s games, folk songs, and the customs 
of to-day are the survival in a degenerate form of important 
social and religious customs of prehistoric peoples. As an 
example, ‘kissing under the mistletoe ”’ is all that remains 
of ancient. Druidic ceremonies connected with that parasitic 
growth. 

Any instruction which urges us to 10d back into the past 
for an explanation of the present must be beneficial, for no 
matter how much we may flatter ourselves upon the modernity 
of our outlook, the hand of the past is heavy upon us, particu- 


larly in the traditional words and movements of those simple 
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songs and primitive dances which were, and still are, in some 
parts of England, characteristic of the joyous festivals of 
Easter, May Day, Harvest Home, and Christmastide. These 
songs and dances are at the bottom of many of our playground 
games, and to collect, compare, and contrast them is to shed 
light upon many of the common customs of to-day which, 
though we have all joined in with them, have never seemed to 
be of any particular significance. 


Playtime Songs 


One of the most common of these playtime songs is that 
of “ Poor Robin.”” The words, as sung by school children of 
Buckinghamshire, are as follows— 

“Poor Robin is dead and low in his grave, 
Low in his grave, low in his grave ; 


Poor Robin is dead and low in his grave.. 
Oh, dear me ! 


“They planted an apple tree over his head, 
Over his head, over his head ; 
They planted an apple tree over his head. 
Oh, dear me! ”’ 


There appears to be little sense in such a jumble of words, 
and, if the singers are asked to explain their meaning, it is 
very seldom that they can give any rational answer. They 
know they learnt the words somehow, sometime; they re- 
member that their fathers and mothers “‘ used to sing them.” 
But that is all! They have not “‘ worried their heads ”’ about 
meanings ; the tune is simple, the game is jolly, and that is 
enough ! 

But if a reasonable explanation can be supplied by some 
one, parent or teacher, the “ jolly game ”’ takes on a new aspect, 
and the youthful singers find themselves travelling back over 
the long tale of years into a distant past when the song makers 
used expressions which had actual reference to the lives they 
lived and to the beliefs which they held. For this song is 
very, very old, and one must go back through many centuries 
to find how such peculiar words were built into the structure 
of a folk song. 

Folk songs are made of the very life of the people. 
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No one man, no single group of men, put these words 
together. They are the growth of the ages. They are rooted 
in the soil. Each contains some germ of truth—truth as it was 
known to the people who started the-words of a folk song upon 
its journey down the years, if no longer a truth but only a very 
pee eta to those who sing them to-day. Those of us who 
troll, 

“ Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town,” 


with a will, can scarcely appreciate how true these words were 
when the sturdy beggars of Tudor times were a real menace 
to the populace of any town. Read what Sir Thomas More 
had to say of the beggars of his time: “‘ And when they have 
wandered abrode tyll that be spent, what can they then els 
doo but steale, and then justly pardy be hanged, or els go 
about a-beggyng.” + The words of the nursery jingle are prac- 
tically meaningless to us to-day ; turn back the pages of the 
past, and the song becomes clear. 

The stanzas dealing with ‘‘ Poor Robin” are a relic of 
olden times when the robin with its red breast symbolized the 
life fluid, blood, and, from far-off ages, the custom of the 
ancients had fixed the belief that only by the gift of blood 
could the spirit of vegetation be expected to fulfil his duties 
of renewing the earth. 

To the savage, things were what they seemed to be. 
There was no looking beneath the surface to trace causes. 
The world in general was alive, sentient. Trees and plants 
were no exception to the rule. Each had a spirit of its own. 


Blood Offerings 


It had always been the custom, how widespread it is 
impossible to say, to offer a blood sacrifice to the spirit of 
growth which manifested itself in the spring, and only by 
that offering could the spirit be persuaded to work for the 
benefit of humanity. Men, women, and children, beasts of 
the field and forest, were slain as offerings to the “ tree spirit.” * 

1 Utopia, Book I. . 
2 “ And they served their idols: which were a snare unto them. 


- Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils, 
And shed innocent blood, . . . and the land was polluted with blood.”—Ps, 106. 
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Primitive peoples and prophets of Baal alike drenched the 
groves with blood in the hope that the earth would “ bring 
forth the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind.” -With the passing of time, as human life 
was regarded with greater reverence (prisoners taken in war 
were legitimate sacrifices at any time) the custom grew of 
killing birds as votive offerings, and, in this instance, the 
robin had to die so that the apple tree might live. The gods 
dwelt in the Underworld, from whence only plenty could be 
obtained. What more natural, then, than that the buried 
blood fertilized the soil and carried the roots down into the 
earth to provide a way for the satisfied spirit dwelling in the 
underworld to pass into the tree and make it fruitful ? 

The apple tree looms large in folk lore. The first incident 
in the Bible is connected with it ; the fall of man is ascribed 
to it. Ancient heroes risked their lives for the golden apples * 
of the Hesperides, and there is no doubt that ptimitive folk 
assigned a particular virtue to its fruit. “ Wassailing ”’ the 
apple trees on Christmas Eve still survives in southern Eng- 
land, when the trees are asked to bear “ Hatfulls and lapfulls,”’ 
after cider has been poured over the roots. 

To-day the offering of blood to the spirit of vegetation, if 
not actual, is symbolized, ritualized. : 

Among Elizabethans the belief was still popular, and 
Shakespeare probably makes use of the idea when he causes _ 
Bolingbroke to say— 


‘‘ Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe 
That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow,”’ * 


after Richard II. has been murdered so that Henry shall sit 
firm upon his throne. 


Vegetation Festivals 


Spring feasts, harvest homes, have their connection with 
this worship of vegetation, and it is most interesting to trace 


1 In the Underworld and the Isles of the Blest the apple tree was the “ Tree 
of Life,” and there also was the magic cauldron, “‘ the Pot of Plenty.” 

2 It has been suggested that the “ golden apples ” of the Hesperides were oranges. 
One can understand the ancient adventurer making the perilous westward voyage 
for a wonderful new fruit. 

3 Richard II., Act v., Se. 6. 








““RUSH-BEARING ”” AT GRASMERE, 
(From the painting by Frank Bramley, R.A. By kind permission of the artist.) ° 


When William I. was rewarding his followers for their help in conquering England he gave to one 
of them the barony of Kendal, which included land near Grasmere Lake, on the shore of 
she stood a little chapel, This chapel was afterwards handed over to St. Mary's Abbey, 

or! P 
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old customs and religious practices in the dances and simple 
songs of country folk. ; 

There is a whole cycle of May songs; there is a defi- 
nite group of May dances. The custom of carrying May 
garlands through the villages is, unhappily, dying out, 
but there is every evidence that May Day revels had their 
inception in the old time ceremony. of bringing in the May 
tree, 

Walpurgis Night, the eve of May Day, served as a time 
for the expulsion of evil spirits to the accompaniment of 
barking dogs and deafening din. May Day found a people 
ready for the reception of the beneficent powers. 

An old Berkshire May morning carol ran— 


‘“‘ We’ve been rambling all the night, 
And sometime of this day ; 
And now returning back again 
We bring a garland gay.” 


Tennyson’s May Queen “must gather knots of flowers, 
and buds and garlands gay,” early in the morning, to be ready 
for the ‘“‘ maddest, merriest day.” 

To bring ‘‘ the blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the 
tree,” among the community, and to welcome their coniing 
with dances and songs of religious significance, was an act of 
worship offered before the first manifestation of the working 
of the tree spirit. The dance movements at first were acts of 
“imitative magic” intended to remind the god of the bodily 
needs of his worshippers ; and hand clappings, shouts, and rude 
songs were intended to awake the deity from the long winter 
sleep. Elijah, you will remember, mocked the prophets of Baal 
with, “ Cry aloud: for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked.”’# 


Dances 


The passing years only served to establish conventional 
movements less rude and barbarous. But the belief still 
persisted that to be touched by the green leaves was to bring 
the spirit of increase into contact with humanity, and that 


1 x Kings xviii. 27. 
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cattle, property, and people were alike blessed and strength- 
ened for the coming year. So in the “ folk memory ” of our 
country dwellers this song lives on—_ 


“ Round and round the village, 
Round and round the village, 
Round and round the village, 
As we have done before. 


“Tn and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
As we have done before.”’ 


To-day this is a “‘ ring’ game, and all ring games are the 
survivals of communal meetings when every member of the 
community gathered at a convenient spot to discuss all things 
which were necessary for the welfare of the people. 

The “ bringing in” of the vegetation spirit was of first 
importance, and so everybody gathered to obtain the bless- 
ings that only could be granted by the actual touch of the 
garland. To-day in Cornwall the Floral Dance takes the 
place of the May Dance. 


“Tn and out of the houses they came, 
Old folks, young folks, all the same ! ” 


as Miss Katie Moss has written of the ceremony at Helston. 
Here again, as the dancers pass in procession, everything is 
touched with a bunch of green leaves carried by the leaders. 


May Day Celebrations 


There can be no room for doubt that people actually 
believed the god of growth was present unseen in the boughs, 
and the procession carried his blessings into every household. 
To-day gifts made to the leaders of the dance are a dim memory 
of the time when propitiatory offerings were made to ensure 
the good gifts of the god. Some of the quaint lines of May 
songs contain threats against those who refuse to give to the 
singers, and so furnish another link in the chain of evidence 
that fortune, or the lack of it, depended upon the willing gifts 
or churlish refusals of the worshippers. ‘Spring cleaning ”’ 
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is a present-day manifestation in which the duster, mop, and 
broom have taken the place of the spring garland, while it 
becomes more definitely evidenced in the election of a May 
Queen, or, as in some places, the presence of a “ Jack in the 
Green.” The May-fole has become permanent, and it is no 
longer necessary to bring in with rejoicing a fresh tree each 
year; but the pole must be given its springtide coat afresh, 
and so is garlanded with leaves, and further decorated by the 
twining of coloured ribbons around it. 

“In and out the windows” pass the dancers, weaving 
their way round and round the pole until all meet together 
in the middle. Then, having come in contact with the tree, 
they dance away, their strength renewed, unwinding the 
ribbons as they go, until they stand once more in a worshipping 
ring round the ancient god. Of course the idea of worship 
has gone for ever. Truth has changed—truth as man knows 
it—since the days when the pagan dances began, but folk 
memory has continued a pleasant practice when the reason for 
its origin has disappeared in the past. 

Philip Stubbes, in his Anatomie of Abuses (1583), finds in 
the Elizabethan May revels a direct return to ancient idolatry. 

“ Against May, Whitsunday, or other time all the yung men 
and maides, olde men and wives, run gadding over night to the 
woods, groves, hils, and mountains, where they’ spend all the 
night in plesant pastimes ; and in the morning they return, bring- 
ing with them birch and branches of trees, to deck their assemblies 
withall. And no mervaile, for there is a great Lord present 
amongst them, as superintendent and Lord over their pastimes 
and sportes, namely, Sathan, prince of hel. But the chiefest 
jewel they bring from thence is their May-pole, which they bring 
home with great veneration, as thus. They have twentie or 
fortie yoke of oxen, every oxe having a sweet nose-gay of flouers 
placed on the tip of his hornes, and these oxen drawe home this 
May-pole (this stinkyng ydol, rather), which is covered all over 
with floures and hearbs, bound round about with strings, from 
the top to the bottome, and sometime painted with variable 
colours, with two or three hundred men, women and children 
following it with great devotion. And thus beeing reared up, 
with handkercheefs and flags hovering on the top, they straw 
the ground rounde about, binde green boughes about it, set up 
sommer haules, bowers, and arbors hard by it. And then fall 
they to daunce about it, like as the heathen people did at the 
dedication of the Idols, whereof this is a perfect pattern, or 


rather the thing itself.” 
(2.705) 
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Compare with this outburst of scolding the words of 
Herrick in the next century. 


“Come, my Corinna, come! and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimmed with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch : each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 

Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove, 
. . . Come, we'll abroad : and let’s obey 
he proclamation made for May.” 1 


The feature of the May Day celebrations at Padstow, in 
Cornwall, is the ““ Hobby Horse ” procession. The whole town 
is decorated, from the vessels lying at anchor in the harbour 
to the smallest cottage, while the inhabitants prepare for a 
day of gaiety by adopting quaint costumes set off with bunches 
of springtime flowers. Once the procession is formed behind 
the hobby horse everybody moves off singing the traditional 
May Morning and Day Songs of the town. Some of the 
verses are very interesting as examples of the generality of 
_ belief in the May Day customs. 


“Young men and maidens, I warn you every one, 
For summer is a-come in to-day, 
To go unto the green woods and bring the may home 
In the merry morning of May. 
Unite! All unite! It’s now all unite, 
For summer is a-come’in to-day ; 
And whither we are going it’s all now unite 
In the merry morning of May. 


‘ Rise up, Master [name of an inhabitant], and reach to me your hand, 
For summer is a-come in to-da i 


And you shall have a lively lass, and a thousand pounds in hand, 
In the merry morning of May. 


Unite! All unite! It’s now all unite, etc. 
“ Now fare ye well, we bid you all good cheer, 
For summer is a-come in to-day ; 


We'll call once more unto your house before another year, 
In the merry morning of May. : 


Unite! All unite! It’s now all unite, etc.” 


1 “ Corinna’s going a-Maying.”—Herrick. 
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Horse Ritual 


The hobby horse, a carved wooden horse’s head supported 
. on a framework, is a curious survival of many old folk mem- 
ories, for there are innumerable superstitions concerning the 
animal whose usefulness is unhappily passing with the peasantry 
who believed that fortune was to be found in the close associa- 
tion of horseand man. In Hertfordshire there is still a peculiar 
reaping ceremony called ‘‘ Crying the Mare,” but in the days 
of sickles there was a definite ritual before the last sheaf was 
cut. First it was tied, under the name of “ The Mare,” and 
then the reapers threw their sickles at it, endeavouring to cut 








HOBBY HORSE. 


it down. The successful reaper claimed the sheaf as his own. 
Similar customs are extant in other parts of England, while 
in Europe this belief in the association of the corn spirit with 
horses is common. 

The hobby horse used in the May Day revels seems, there- 
fore, to have a similar function to the May garlands—an extra 
invocation to the spirit of the spring for increase. 

In East Kent there is a Christmas custom of carrying the 
‘“‘hoodening horse,’ and in Wales a horse’s skull, borne by a 
cloaked man, is carried from house to house and money de- 
manded. There appears to be some special value or sanctity 
in the head of a slaughtered animal—the mounting of the 
masks of foxes and other sportsmen’s trophies is but a variant 
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of the ceremonial—for it is mentioned in the Aineid of Virgil 
that when the Carthaginians were digging near a wood they 
dug up a horse’s skull, and were so delighted with the omen 
that they raised a temple to Juno on the site. So pagan © 
beliefs continue ! 

In the streets of large cities cart horses are still decorated 
with large rosettes and streamers of multi-coloured ribbons 
on May Day, and it is easy to discover the reason for an 
apparently meaningless custom once the importance of the 
spring festival has been explained. 

There are vestiges of ancient worship connected with the 
horse cult in the brass ornaments which decorate the harness 
of horses to-day. 

Readers will soon discover the parallels in Biblical lore, 
particularly in the Mosaic stories where the “ rod,” a branch 
of a tree, had magical qualities. They will remember, too, 
how the rod of Aaron budded while those of the princes of 
Israel remained sterile. and they will understand the con- 
tinuance of this mystical virtue in the present-day magic of 
the conjurer’s stick, the use of the musician’s baton and the 
water diviner’s rod, and the common practice among men of 
carrying a walking-stick. Have you ever paused to wonder 
what instinct makes the country man stop to cut a stick 
from the hedge-side when going for a walk? There is more 
than the modern idea of support or comfort—some faint 
stirring memory clouded over, but still alive, of the ages 
when contact with the sacred tree meant health, increase, 
and protection. : 

Indeed the idea of the peculiar power of touch has come 
down the ages. Some virtue passes from the person who 
touches to the person who is touched, and it has become a 
commonplace in our language that we speak of “a touching 
incident ”’ or ‘‘a touching message,” in its sense of sym- 
pathetic action. “ Touching for the king’s evil” was a 
peculiar survival of the old belief in the virtue of contact. 


Other Spring Festivals 


_ There are many more curious age-long customs still sur- 
viving connected with the greeting of the spring. There is 
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a fanciful couplet known to North Country children which 
runs— 
f “ Tid, Mid, Miseré, 

Carlin, Palm, Pace-egg-day.”’ 


This jingle is a means of memorizing the order of six Sundays 
in Lent. 

“ Misere Sunday ” seems to have been Death Sunday, and 
in Bohemia, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, young people still 
throw a puppet, called “ Death,” into the water, and then, 
bearing a tree with a doll tied to its branches, return singing— 


“We carry Death out of the village, 
We bring Summer into the village.” 


Upon “ Carlin Sunday ” “ carlins,”’ or dried peas, soaked 
overnight, are fried in oil to be served with the midday meal. 
The pea crop is a variation of the corn crop, and just as corn 
in some places is used in the religious ritual, so peas play their 
part in the adoration of the vegetation spirit. Thus often- 
times at harvest the last stalks of peas-straw, under the name 
of the “ Pea Mother,” were woven into a wreath and kept 
until the spring time to ensure a good crop in the following 
year, and peas, preserved through the winter, were eaten at 
the time of the new sowing as a form of imitative magic to 
remind the spirit of the needs of a people dependent upon the 
crop as a staple food. 

The coming of Christianity at first did little to shake the 
old pagan beliefs, and many peculiar customs found their 
way almost unchanged into Christian ritual in the less popu- 
lous districts. In fact, there is undoubted authority given to 
early Christian missionaries to permit pagan festivals to be 
carried on, but given Christian interpretation. 

So the palm branches, the branches of Palm Sunday, were 
supposed to have the power of producing rain and of protect- 
ing fields from hailstorms, a curious association of Christian 
belief with pagan memory at a time of the year when the 
growth of vegetation was all-important. 
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Easter 


The still popular custom of the gift of eggs on Easter 
Sunday provides another example of the close connection 
between orthodoxy and ancient beliefs. In the border 
counties of northern England on Pace-Egg Sunday (Pasque 
or Paschal Sunday) a coloured egg is given to the children, and 
on the Monday following, the egg, hard-boiled, is taken into a 
special field and rolled in a special place. Rolling the pace- 
egg was quite a feature some years ago, and as the egg was 
regarded as a symbol of the beginning of life, its rolling upon 
a field was doubtless a memory of an ancient act intended to 
ensure fertility of the soil. 

This custom is still carried out at Warrington in Lanca- 
shire, at Hexham in Northumberland, and doubtless in other 
places where the egg tradition is strong. Children near 
Leighton Buzzard roll their eggs down hill and then take 
them to school as presents for their teachers. Coloured eggs, 
placed among others in a crate, can be observed outside 
produce stores in most towns during Eastertide, although few 
people, and not even the grocers themselves, can give any reason 
for this practice beyond the perfectly obvious one, “Tt is the 
custom!” Easter bonfires, too, are fairly common,.a custom 
perhaps of pre-Roman times, but certainly Roman, for the 
sacred fires in the temples of Vesta were rekindled afresh at 
the beginning of the spring. The name “ vesta,” as applied 
to matches, is thus easily explained. The hill bonfires of the 
countryside were popularly supposed to make the fields fruit- 
ful where the light of the fires was shed, and special cakes 
were baked and eaten at the time of the lighting of the bon- 
fires, from which have descended our “ simnel ” cakes and 
“hot cross” buns, Christianity accepted many pagan rites, 
giving new meanings to the old beliefs, and it is hard to per- 
suade ourselves that these pleasant and harmless Christian 
customs were pagan in origin. 

According to the Venerable Bede, the word “ Easter * 
was derived from Eostre, the Anglo-Saxon “ Goddess of Spring,” 
and ne month corresponding to April was called Eostur- 
monatn. 



































MILKMAIDS’ DANCE. 
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Playground Games 


It is possible to recall many other rhymes bearing on this 
period of the year, and games such as “ Nuts and May ” afford 
links between playground songs and ancient folk lore. These 
games are either ring, line, or weaving games, communal, 
conquest, or worship memories. 

All ring games have to do with tribal meetings to celebrate 
some occasion of common interest: the ceremonies of mar- 
riage— 

“ Poor Sally is a-weeping . . . 
She’s weeping for a sweetheart ’?— 


the initiation of the newly-born child into the tribe, the offer- 
ings of courtship, or the burial of some member who has gone 
to meet the spirits beyond. 

Line games are conquest or raid memories, and the game 
of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” may well be a recollection of 
slavery, when Genoa was the port for African gold, and the 
garnering of Mediterranean merchandise was undertaken 
in spite of the danger of possible capture by Moorish 
pirates. , 

“Here we come gathering nuts and May” (Medieval 
English, “ Knots in May ”’—the May garland again) holds its 
memory of warfare, and the final pulling across the line is a 
never-to-be-forgotten incident of conquest. In this connec- 
tion ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,” with its refrain, ‘‘ Here comes 
a chopper to chop off your head,”’ contains a threat of the fate 
awaiting the unlucky loser in the fray. 


Work Songs 


Other songs—of course far more recent—are work songs, 
and many dances have to do with the movements carried 
out in connection with the various trades. In Buckingham-: 
shire the work songs have principally to do with lace- 
making, straw-plaiting, or chair-making, for these cottage 
industries at one time kept a great part of the people in the 
county busily employed. ey 
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““ Needle upon needle, stitch upon stitch, 
Laid a gay lady down in a ditch, 
If she ain’t out as soon as I, 
Rap at her knuckles as I pass by. 
Horse and cart to draw her about, 
How dare you look up while forty’s out ? ” 


Translating the dialect, the last line would read, ‘‘ How dare 
you look up until forty’s finished ’’—forty being the number of 
bobbins to be moved to make a pattern. 

This song very plainly shows the treatment meted out to 
the lace-makers who looked up from their bobbins while work 
was to hand. It is a clearly drawn picture of the life of the 
people toiling under the master’s eye, with a very real fear of 
punishment if the work was poorly executed or carried out with 
one eye upon the work and the other on the clock. Whipping 
at the cart tail for the idle was a corrective which none desired. 
Work was an economic duty, and to be lazy was a crime com- 
mitted against the interests of the home. Onecan easily imagine 
the real joy there was in a respite from labour. Can it be 
wondered at that the holiday spirit bubbles out in every word 
and action of the folk songs and dances ? 


“ Nineteen long lines hanging over my door. 
The faster I work it will shorten my score ; 
So my little fingers must twinkle away, 
For after to-morrow comes my wedding-day. 
With plums to pick and flour so dear 
I cannot get married until after next year ; 
After next year will be all my care, 
To bake, and to pick, and to curl up my hair.” 


This again takes us back to the days when labour was of 
first importance, but poorly paid. The struggle for existence 
was a very real one when wages were low and the Napoleonic 
wars made the price of wheat mount in a most alarming 
manner. Yet the singer was looking forward eagerly to the 
time when she would have a home of her own, with the simple 
household duties to perform, and leisure to attend to the 
details of personal adornment. Such songs can make history 
live. They bridge the years which separate us from the lives 
of the people who were our ancestors more successfully than 
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can be done by most history textbooks. But to the singers 
they had another value. Many of the patterns were memorized 
by the words of a song whose curious rhythm went side by 
side with the movements of the bobbins while a pattern was 
in the making. 


Lace-making Industries 


The discovery of these lace-making songs leads naturally 
to a discussion of the history of lace-making in the various 
counties of England. In Buckinghamshire the industry has 
been ascribed to Flemish immigrants, and a good quality of 
lace, to judge from its price, was produced there in 1678, the 
best being purchased at a rate above thirty shillings per yard. 
In the eighteenth century the county lace was said to be 
“not much inferior to that from Flanders.” The influence of 
Lille is most marked subsequent to the coming of settlers 
from the French provinces bordering on Flanders after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. There was a later influx 
of “‘ ingenious French immigrants ”’ at the time of the French 
Revolution, which led to a further improvement in the native 
manufacture. English Mechlin was produced in North Buck- 
inghamshire, the design an exact copy of Flemish lace, where 
the pattern consisted of a series of stiff sprigs, or flowers with 
small leaflets, and perhaps a further ornamentation of spots 
upon the ground near the pattern. 

A special kind of oak chest is a relic of the prosperous 
days of lace-making in Buckinghamshire. The upper part 
was intended to hold the lace “ pillow,” while the two shallow 
drawers below were for the bobbins and patterns. But the 
study of furniture has its own particular place in the teaching 
of history, to which some reference will be made in later pages. 


Conditions of Labour 


The chief centres of the industry were at Olney, Stony 
Stratford, and Newport Pagnell, while in the south of the 
county Great Marlow and High Wycombe produced large 
quantities of this beautiful fabric made by people working in 
homes of their own, with materials of their own, under con- 
ditions of work dictated by themselves, during hours fixed by 
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the head of the family. It is easy to understand the enormous 
change involved in the Industrial Revolution, since which time 
the work has been carried out by people in factories, working 
with material belonging to others, with machines provided by 
others, under conditions imposed upon the workers by masters, 
during hours of labour over which they had but little control, 
and where the profits of the industry found their way into the 
pockets of those who owned the factories. Buckinghamshire 
was essentially a county of home industries, and the moving 
of the lace industry to the mills of Nottinghamshire made a 
vast difference to the population, both in number and social 
condition. | 


Schools of Lace-Making 


There were lace-making schools in nearly every village, 
and in those the children, working under the guidance of a 
lace-schoolmistress, learned the beginnings of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic while labouring over the “pillow.” Many of 
the oldest inhabitants of the present villages owe the whole of 
their education to the training received in these schools. The 
duties of the mistress were to insist upon a certain amount of 
work being done by the children, to prick the parchments and 
wind the bobbins by means of a small wheel and strap, and 
finally to sell the lace to the buyer, deducting a small amount 
from the price obtained for house room, for firing and candles. 
If sufficient work was not done, then the cane was called into 
requisition—a habit which has come down to the modern 
schoolroom, although, happily, in most places, it is ‘ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance.” 

In other counties there will be found ploughing songs, 
milking songs, and many others, jingles which will naturally 
guide the thoughts to industries and employments, and the 
conditions under which they were carried out ; for from the 
words of the songs many historical and social details will 
emerge to make history a real study of national life. 

In a similar manner sailors’ chanties revive for us the lives 
of those “‘ that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters.”’ We can almost hear the creak of the wind- 
lass as the anchor was lifted to the cathead ; in imagination 
we see the strong shoulders of the mariners as they pressed 
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mightily upon the capstan bars ; we hear the soft “‘ pad, pad,” 
of naked feet upon the white planks as they moved in time to 
the shrill wailing of the fiddler’s tune, and we understand as 
never before the seamen’s love for the music which lightened 
labour and brought some happiness into their lives of danger- 
ous toil. In the simple words there is all the stressed rhythm 
of hard manual labour, as well as the glimpses of the days of 
sails and sailormen, made more real by the few words in 
which they are sketched— 


“To my, 
Ay, 
And we'll furl, 
Ay, 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots. 
“ We'll sing, 
Y, 
And we'll heave, 
Ay, ‘ 
And we'll hang Paddy Doyle for his boots 
** We'll heave, 
Y, 
With a swing, 
Ay, 
And we’ll all drink brandy and gin.” 


The collection of songs of labour, mowing songs, reaping 
songs, songs of the shepherds, songs of actual life, will re- 
create the past for our edification in a way which shall give us 
a clearer knowledge of how our present freedom and material 
comfort have been bought by the pains and perils of those who 
lived in the years gone by. 


Carols 


Carols, too, repay investigation, for these Christian songs 
of praise found their way into religious observance from pagan 
ritual. Originally ring dances associated with garlands and 
growth, festivities, the Christmas celebrations which super- 
sec ed the winter solstice “ waeshael”’ feasts of the Teutonic 
tribes furnished an excellent opportunity for the introduction 
of songs set to the old dance rhythms, to be sung before the 
Bethlehem crib set up in the churches when Christianity had 
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gained a secure hold upon the imagination of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. In Yorkshire children still go round singing carols 
with milly boxes (my lady boxes) containing figures which 
represent the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus. An old 
French carol, opening with the words, “‘ Dansons, chantons, 
faisons rage,’ serves to show the close connection between 
dance and song in the minds of the populace when the 
actual rhythmic movements had fallen into disuse. A famous 
English carol, which tells of the incidents in the life of the 
Saviour, begins— 

: “To-morrow shall be my dancing day ; ” 


and Mr. Martin Shaw quotes the old chronicler William of 
Malmesbury to show that dancing and singing in the church- 
yard on Christmas Eve so disturbed a priest saying Mass in 
the church as early as the year A.D. 1012 that, as a punishment, 
the thirty-three disturbers were forced to dance and sing for 
a whole year without stopping ! 

The more familiar words of— 


“ Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green,”’ 


display the typical form of a festivity chorus, with its appeal 
for largesse and its promise of blessings to follow. 

In fact it is almost impossible to understand the allusions 
of the carols we sing unless some systematic teaching has 
preceded their use, and with such teaching, it is to be hoped 
we shall do away with one of the penalties of Christmastide, 
when our ears are assailed by raucous voices carolling through 
the letter-boxes, ignorant alike of time and tune or the meaning 
of the ancient songs they cruelly abuse. 


Folk Drama 


But some verses will be discovered of a very puzzling char- 
acter, for they cannot be classified among the ordinary play 
or work songs. Here is a ring game with a verse which runs— 


“Here comes I, little Devil Doubt, 
If you don’t give me money I'll sweep you out ; 
Money I want, and money I crave, 
Tf you don’t give me money I’ll sweep you to your grave,” 
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There are traces in this song of the cleaning idea of spring 
"festivals, and a threat to those who will not give; but the 
instructions for the game as taught to younger children by 
the older scholars of a Buckinghamshire school contain no 
hint of the joy of May Day— 

‘Make a ring, when two children have been chosen to 
play the Old Man and Old Woman inside it. When the ring is 








MUMMERS AT A FEAST. 


made, the Old Man must get down on his hands and knees. The 
man has a big hump on his back, and as the ring sings and 
dances round him, the Old Woman must beat him on the hump 
until he falls dead. Then two new players will go into the circle 
and repeat the performance until everybody has taken a turn.” 

This game was apparently all that had been remembered 
of an old mummers’ play. Careful inquiry among the oldest 
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inhabitants recovered more and more details, until, after some 
months of research, the rude drama in its entirety was saved 
from complete extinction. 

The system of imitative magic to which reference has 
already been made gave rise to folk drama, and not so many 
years ago the “ mummings ”’ still formed an important part 
of the life of every village. These rough-and-ready peasant 
plays were usually performed at the ingathering of harvest 
or at Christmas time, the words and actions having been 
handed down from generation to generation. Stock char- 
acters and set phrases undoubtedly had their religious sig- 
nificance as well as their opportunities for riotous clowning. 


Tvpical Characters 


Sir James G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, notes the prev- 
alence of Whitsuntide mummers in Europe, and explains their 
connection with the ancient worship of the tree spirit. But 
at Wurmlingen in Swabia he notes that in the procession 
formed to pass through the village are characters to represent: 
“a Moorish king with a sooty face and a crown on his head, 
a Doctor Iron-Beard, a corporal, and an executioner. They 
halt on the village green, and each of the characters makes 
a speech in rhyme.” 

This forms a very close parallel with the mumming play 
usually given at Christmas or at harvest homes in the villages 
in England, but the plays were performed in the kitchens of 
farmhouses or manor houses, the players entering as by right 
and making a collection at the end of the performance. This 
entering of houses without let or hindrance links the mum- 
ming plays with the May festivities, and the first speech of 
Father Christmas with his action of sweeping is allied to the 
touching of the furniture with a May garland. 

- The dialogue at times is almost as meaningless as the words 
of many folk songs; but that there was a meaning, if only 
it could be discovered, is as positive as the existence of the 
plays. Somewhere far back in the history of man, sacramental 
- rites or tribal customs must have given rise to the plays whose 
similarity of characters and speech can only be explained by 
granting that all sprang from a common source. 
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BEELZEBUB 
(The North Bucks version of the play “ Beelzebub.’’) 


This is given as it was written down by one of the old mummers 
who had taken part in it for many years. 


[Enter FATHER CHRISTMAS. ] 


Father Christmas. ‘‘ In comes I, old Father Christmas, 
Welcome or not welcome, 
Room or no room. 
Room or room, with my big broom 
I'll sweep all round your room. 
Come in, King George ! ”’ 
[Enter KinGc GEORGE.] 
‘In comes I, King George. 
King George is my name, 
Sword and pistol by my side 
I hope to win the game. 
Come in, Sir Walter White.” 
[Enter StR WALTER WHITE.] 
Siv Walter White. ‘‘ In comes I, Sir Walter White. 
In Turkeyland I learnt to fight. 
My head, shins, and knuckle bones 
Are made of brass ; 
No man can make me feel. 
Any man dare before me stand, 
T’ll knock him down with my audacious hand.° 
I’m the man to make thee feel. , 
And here we fight like warriors 
That never fought before. 
And now we come to separate, 
What can we do more ? ” 
[They fight, and Kinc GEorGE falls. 


[Enter FATHER CHRISTMAS. ] 


King George. 


King George. 


Father Christmas. ‘‘ Ten pounds for a doctor, 

Twenty pounds to keep him out, 

And fifty pounds to gain him. 

Come in, little Doctor Brown ! ”’ 
[Enter Doctor Brown.] 

In comes I, old Doctor Brown, 

Best little doctor in all the town. 

I’ve travelled out of England into France, 

Out of France into Spain, 

All over the hills and back again, 

And not dead yet.” 


Doctor Brown. 
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Father Christmas. “‘ What can you cure ? ” 

Doctor Brown. “Ipsy, Pipsy, Pansy, Gout, 
Pains within and pains without. 
Hard corns, soft corns, 
Mollygrubs in the big toe. 
That’s more than you can cure, 
I very well know. 
So take one of my pills, King George. 
And get up and fight the battle. 
Come in, Beelzebub ! ” 


[Enter BEELZEBUB. | 


Beelzebub.1 ‘In comes I, old Beelzebub, 
On my shoulder I carry my club, 
In my hand a dripping pan, 
So don’t you think I’m a noble old man ? 
Come in, Big Head! ”’ 


[Enter Bic HEaD.] 


Big Head.” “In comes I, old Big Head. 
My head’s so big, 
My wit’s so small, 
I'll sing you a song 
That ‘ll please you all.”’ 


(He sings a popular song, and all join in the chorus. Sometimes, 
before the entrance of Big Head, another character, Old Bet, is intro- 
duced as follows.) 


[Enter OLD BET.] 


Old Bet. ‘In comes I, Old Dame Bet, 
In my hand I carry a glove. 
Don’t you think I’m a jolly old love ? ” 
Sir Walter White. ‘“‘ Madam, to thee I humbly bend.” 
Old Bet. “T take you not to be my friend.” 
Siv Walter White. “‘ Friend, indeed! Did I ever do you any harm?” 
Old Bet. ‘‘ Yes, you nasty old coxcomb. Point you a time. I'll 
meet you across the water with ten thousand men.”’ 


1 In the Lutterworth Christmas Play the verse is almost identical, but the fourth 
li — 
ae reade “Pleased to get all the money I can.” 
2 The Lutterworth version— 


“In comes I, who’s never been yet 
With my great head and little wit.” 


The Revesby Sword Play— 
The Fool. ‘‘ Here comes I that never come yet 
Since last time, lovy ! 
T have a great head but little wit.” 
(2.705) 3 
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Siv Walter White. ‘‘'Ten thousand men I do not fear. But stop! 
Before I'll be governed by the tongue of a woman I’ll draw this dagger 


from my side and put an end to your wretched life.” 
[He stabs her. 
Father Christmas. “‘ Doctor, doctor, can you tell 

How to make this dead woman well ? 
Doctor Brown. “T can give her a pill. - 


She is not dead but in a trance. 
Rise up, old gal, and let’s have a dance. 

[They dance. 
Come in, Big Head.” 


From this point the play continues as before. 

In surrounding villages the words vary, but the general 
action of the play continues along the same lines. There is 
always a doctor who can raise from the dead by the gift of a 
special pill; there is always a champion who is ready to meet 
all comers, and there is always a Big Head or Lack Wit. 


Parallel Plays 


In the south of the county the play is more full of incident 
and of more careful construction. Carefully edited, it has 
been published in the records of the Bucks Archeological 
Society, and runs somewhat as follows— 


[Enter Don DERRY.] 


Don Derry. “In comes I, old Don Derry, 
Come round this Christmas time tomake you merry; 
Room, room 
For me and the broom, 
And all the rest of the family. 
Come in!” 


[Enter Kina GEorcE.] 


‘King George. “In comes I, King George, brave soldier. 
Clear the way. 
Come in!” 


[Enter CAPTAIN CURLY.] 


Captain Curly. ‘“In comes I, Captain Curly, from the Isle of Wight 
Challenge any man to fight.” 


, 
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King George. “Ha, ha! ‘Young man, you talk very bold ; 
You’re like the man I’ve been told. 
Draw out your sword and fight, 
Sword to sword and shield to shield ; 
There shall be a battle on this field 
Between you and I. 
See which on this ground first shall die. 
[Kine GEORGE knocks CuRLY down. 
Now is there a man to be found 
To cure the dying man lying on the ground ? ”’ 
Doctor Dodd [without]. ‘“‘ Yes, there is a doctor.”’ 
(Doctor Dodd was a Doctor of Divinity who held a living in Buck- 
inghamshire, but was hanged for forgery. It is probable that there 
is a reason for the name Captain Curly.) 


King George. “ And what’s your fee ? ”’ 
Doctor Dodd [without]. ““ Ten pound ten I'll take.”’ 
King George. PaComernn:* 

[Enter Doctor Dovp.] 
Doctor Dodd. “In comes I, Doctor Dodd, 


With my hand I stop the blood ; 
Ease the wound, and raise the body from the dead. 
I killed a magpie last week, and how do you think I killed him ? 
Screwed his head off, and threw him in a dry ditch of water; and I 
cure this man too. I'll tell you what he wants: two loads of herring 
heads, two loads of horse-top tails, all boiled up in an old wooden 
saucepan with the bottom out. If that won’t do, IJ’ll suffer to be hung. 
I’ve got a little bottle in my pocket called the golden drops. Drop, 
drop on his temple; drop, drop on his heart.” 


[Enter BILLY SWEEP.] 
(Compare with Beelzebub, who is popularly supposed to be black.) 


Billy Sweep. “Tn comes I, little Billy Sweep, 
All the money I get I mean to keep. 
In my pocket I carry no thieves. 
Ladies and gentlemen, give us what you please. 


Come in!” 
[Enter Bic HEAD.] 
Big Head. ' “Tn comes I as ain’t been yet, 4 


With my big head and little wit ; 
My head so big, my wit’s so small, 
We'll sing you a song to please you all.” 
[A sing together im chorus.] 

“‘ My father left me an acre of ground, 
Sing Ivy, sing Ivy. 
My father left me an acre of ground, 
With a bunch of green holly and ivy. 
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““ We harrowed it with a bramble bush, 
Sing Ivy, sing Ivy; 
Wellacoecs it with a bramble bush, 
With a bunch of green holly and ivy. 


“* We ploughed it with an old cow’s horn, 


Sing Ivy, sing Ivy ; 
We ploughed it with an old cow’s horn, 
With a bunch of green holly and ivy.” 


Other verses are concerned with the sowing, rolling, reaping, 
and other operations of gaining and collecting a harvest. 


Mumming Plays 


If these two plays are compared with the official mum- 
mers’ play published by the “ League of Arts,” it can be seen 
how close a connection there is between these less literary 
forms and other plays of a similar type which have been col- 
lected from many villages throughout England. 

The South Cerney play of Robin Hood and the Tanner 
shows similar characters under similar conditions with similar 
speeches in a Cotswold village, while Thomas Hardy’s relation 
of the rehearsal of a mumming play in one of his books shows 
that this form of play had gained an equal hold upon the 
minds of the other country folk of the West. 

The mumming plays acted in the village alehouse, or the 
kitchen of some lord’s castle long ago, may all be traced back 
to some primitive festival representing the death of the year 
in winter and its revival in the spring. By the time they 
emerge from religious rites they are centralized around some 
folk hero. St. George and the Dragon, the Crusaders, Robin 
Hood, and the Spanish Knight are introduced as the fashion 
of the times dictates. The character of the Doctor, with his 
power to raise from the dead, is the link with vegetation 
festivals. 

In structure the plays are all the same. At the beginning 
there is a prologue in which the speaker invites the characters 
to enter or apologizes for their entrance. This is followed by 
the dramatic incident of a fight in which one of the characters 
is slain and magically restored to life by the doctor. In 
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conclusion, the minor characters appear in turn, and the whole 
is rounded off by a chorus. The dripping pan is carried so 
that a collection may be made. Generally speaking, the words 
are traditional, but, in every case, latitude is allowed for each 
character to introduce japes of his own construction. The 
plays are of great historical value, and to preserve—no matter 
how imperfectly—the words and actions of such folk legends 
is to do great service to the proper study of history. 

It is a far cry from the speech of the Doctor in the South 
Cerney play— 


“T am a noble doctor, stout and good, 

I can cure the purging of the blood, 

The itch, the stitch, the palsy, or the gout ; 
All pains within, and all pains without,” 


to the rude dialect of the Doctor in the North Bucks version— 


“ Ipsy, Pipsy, Pansy, Gout, 
Pains within and pains without,” 


but the close resemblance of the two speeches is more than 
mere coincidence. The “itch” and “stitch” in the one 
has become a corruption of “ phthisis’’ in the other, and 
“palsy ” has changed to “pansy,” but the general scheme is 
the same. One has only to visualize the stone-flagged kitchen 
of some country farmhouse at Christmas time, to hear a door 
roughly flung open and see a party of disguised mummers 
enter without permission, play their play, make their collec- 
tion, and disappear again into the night, to reconstruct a scene 
which has been enacted in England since time immemorial. 
If history consists of the relation of the life of the people, 
here is history indeed. 
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CHAPTER II—THE WORKS OF EARLY MEN 


“ Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand.” 
Richard II. 


Roadways 


By this time it should have been discovered that there 
is an enormous amount of interest to be gleaned from the 
commonplace things of everyday life, and my readers should 
realize that many of the actions and sayings of their 
parents have a decidedly historical derivation. ‘Now we 
must pass on to see how lessons can -be learned not only 
from the home, but in passing along the roads from home 
to school. ; 

There is a curiously widespread idea in England that roads 
commenced with the Roman invasion, and Roman roads have 
received all the attention of the archeologists up to com- 
paratively recent times. As a result, most of the lessons in 
school which have dealt with old roads have consisted of 
tracing those of Roman construction from point to point 
upon the map. Children whose homes or schools have been 
near to these have been considered particularly ‘fortunate, 
and those whose dwellings were far from such interesting relics 
have oftentimes been led to believe that there was nothing 
to attract them in the study of the roads of their own vicinity. 
But there were trackways, which can still be traced, which 
were older when the Romans came than the Roman roads 
are now. Cesar found wheeled chariots with scythes fixed 
to their axles. Is it possible that these were driven through 
uncleared forests ? 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton makes an interesting suggestion in 
The Flying Inn, which may be a libel on our forefathers or 
may not. He writes— 


“ Before the Roman rode to Rye or out to Severn strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road, 
A rolling road, a reeling road 
Which rambles round the shire.”’ 
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Roman Ways 


But, at first, it must be the Roman roads which claim our 
attention. In the Inquisition of A.D. 1070 three roads are 
named—Icknield Street, Ermine Street, and the Fosse Way. 
These, together with Watling Street, were the four royal roads 
of England. In Saxon times they were known as the king’s 
highways; they were protected by the king’s peace, and 
offences committed upon them were tried before the king’s 
officers. Thus it is clear that Roman roads were considered 
to be of first importance. Their fine construction and wide 
range gave comfortable access to the most important places 
in the realm, even as to-day their general direction has in- 
fluenced both road and rail construction for modern needs. 
It is interesting to trace these four great roadways and then 
the main lines of the principal railways upon a modern 
map, and to compare their direction to find how nearly they 
correspond. 

Across the northern corner of Buckinghamshire passes 
Watling Street, and along its length from Dover, Canterbury, 
London, Dunstable, through Fenny and Stony Stratford to 
High Cross (the Clapham Junction of Roman times), and 
Wroxeter, there is an enormous field of historical information 
for the student to cover. Armies marching to victory, or 
retiring in defeat, have passed along it; kings, princes, and 
barons have been carried or have ridden over it; generations 
of the nobility have travelled along it from and to their 
manors. At Stony Stratford stood one of the Eleanor crosses ; 
Woburn Sands was the next resting place of the body of the 
queen as it was carried to London towards the last memorial 
which was to be raised at Charing Cross.'. From Stony Strat~- 
ford along Watling Street passed the princes who were to perish 
in the Tower. Cavaliers and Roundheads made their camps 
by the side of the road, and in 1838:the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, now the L.M.S., was first constructed as far as 
what is known as the Denbigh Arms Bridge (near Fenny Strat- 
ford), passengers wishing to continue their journey northward 
having to take coach from the posting-house known as the 


1 The present cross is not the original ; it was erected in the nineteenth century. 


a 
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Denbigh Arms Inn, which stood by the side of Watling 
Street. 

Akeman Street, the Roman way from London to Bath, 
will also repay close study. It probably branched from 
Watling Street at St. Albans, but its original path thence to 
Tring is doubtful. Just as it enters Buckinghamshire, by 
Tring, its course becomes clear, although the modern road 
does not always follow it closely. In two or three places 
footpaths and rights-of-way cutting across angles of the present 
main road suggest the old course, for it must be remembered 
that such popular ways, like folk memories, were handed on 
jealously from father to son, where the “ going ” was good— 
as it would be on the foundations of an old Roman road. 
Through Aston Clinton, Aylesbury, Fleet Marston, and Wad- 
desdon it cuts through the county, and passing to the south 
of Grendon Underwood, it leaves Buckinghamshire, near 
Blackthorn, on its way through Oldchester, Chesterton, and 
Cirencester (typical Roman names) to Bath. ‘ 

An unnamed—but very important—Roman way between 
Silchester and the north can be traced through Streatley, Dor- 
chester, across Ot Moor in Oxfordshire, through Alchester 
and Bicester into Buckinghamshire, after forming part of the 
county boundary for two miles, at Water Stratford. The 
course is clearly defined through Stowe Park, and, while it 
evidently joined Watling Street near Paulerspury, in North- 
amptonshire, from Stowe Park to that village its actual route 
has not been traced. Here is the opportunity for original 
research in one’s own district on the lines indicated above, 
which, of course, deals with those parts of the country that 
have come under the writer’s direct observation ; and first- 
hand observation is the very essence of this work, 


Hillside Tracks 


Icknield Way enters Buckinghamshire in the south near 
Bledlow Cross, and passing through the Kimbles, Ellesborough, 
and Wendover, goes rambling on to the north of Tring through 
Pitstone, and to the south of Ivinghoe to Dunstable. 

Lower Icknield Way begins to have a definite course just 
before it enters the county near Chinnor, running to the north 
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of, and roughly parallel with, Upper Icknield Way to Ivinghoe, 
and there joining the upper road. 

Observers will soon discover for themselves a great dif- 
ference between such typical roads as Watling Street and 
Icknield Way, and it is this difference which will lead them to 
insist that the tracks which run along the sides of hills are of 
greater antiquity than those which are driven through marshy 
lands. Early man kept to the hillsides; his engineering 
capabilities were small, and it was only when the Romans, 
with their advanced civilization, made their appearance. in 
this country that the passage of low lands by roads became 
possible. Fenny Stratford, ‘‘ the marshy street ford ”’ over 





ICKNIELD WAY. PART OF A GREEN ROAD. 


the river Ousel—a Celtic name, by the way—provides a good 
example of the Roman method of passing through or over all 
obstacles, and Stony Stratford, ‘the stony street ford,” is 
a name which gives some idea of the method by which the 
Romans formed their roads. The word “street ’’ means a 
“ paved ”’ road. 

Earliest man, as far as we know, followed the ridge of the 
hills just below the sky line, while the race which followed him 
made their tracks along the lower slopes as low as marsh and 
forest would allow, but always seeking for solid ground of 
gravel or other firm foundation. The Romans discounted 
the difficulties of marsh and forest, and went over the one 
and through the other, clearing the woods on either side, and 
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using the timber for the foundation of the roads they built 
up, often six or more feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. 


Roman Road-making 


During the sinking of a well at Fenny Stratford, in 1923, 
the foundations of Watling Street were laid bare nine feet 
from the modern road, and there, almost as sound as when 
first laid, bundles of fagots, covered with thick branches of 
trees, in turn covered with large stones, were exposed, modern 
evidence of the care and skill of Roman road engineers more 
than fifteen hundred years ago. 

When Sir Christopher Wren was preparing foundations for 
the steeple of Bow Church, on the south side of Cheapside in 
London, the surface of a Roman road was discovered under 
eighteen feet of made ground. Four feet of solid concrete 
and rough stone laid down by Roman road-makers satisfied 
the great architect’s requirements, and accordingly, upon a 
foundation of antiquity, the steeple was reared. 

During recent excavations for telephones and sewers in 
Edgware Road, near the Marble Arch in London, the workmen 
pierced the modern concrete foundation of the present road 
with no more than the usual difficulty, but when they came to 
the Roman cement of buried Watling Street, so hard was the 
material that only at the expense of constantly blunted tools 
could any impression be made. 

Another characteristic of many Roman roads was their 
direct course from high ground to high ground (eminences 
being used as sighting points), between which the road ran in a 
straight line as far as natural obstacles allowed. 


Hilltop Camps 

Icknield Way, however, follows very closely the four 
hundred foot contour line, turning and twisting with the hills 
along a route utilized by, but never mapped out for, the Roman 
conquerors. It had no made surface, and by no stretch of the 
imagination can it be called straight except where the Romans 
made its line their own. This fact will make the children 
anxious to follow the older hillside tracks, and, in turn, will 
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lead them to the evidences of a civilization far earlier than that 
of the Romans, when Neolithic man was building his hilltop 
camps. 

There are many of these to be found through the length 
and breadth of England. Unfortunately it was the custom, 
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and is still the custom, to post-date these remains, and to-day, 
on ordnance maps and in Royal Commission Reports, these 
great camps are sometimes wrongfully ascribed to the activities 
of Saxon and Danish invaders. One in particular, which 
came under the observation of school children at Bletchley, is 
marked on the map as “ Danesborough.”’ It stands in the 
middle of a modern plantation known as Wavendon Wood, 
overlooking from the south the winding valley of the Ousel as 
it makes its way to join the Ouse at Newport Pagnell, and the 
wider valley of that river as it passes into Bedfordshire on its 
way to the sea. It was popularly supposed to be a concentra- 
tion camp for cattle collected during the Danish raids. This 
is quite probable, for it is certain that ancient camps were used 
in succession by conquering peoples, but late investigation 
has proved that it was of Neolithic origin. Perfect specimens 
of Neolithic pottery and weapons. have been dug out from 
the silted soil near its entrance. What is true of this camp 
may be proved to be true of many others which are given a 
far later date than that when they were raised by the manual ~ 
labour of the teeming and highly organized communities of 
flint-using men. 


The Harrow Way 


But there is another type of road to be considered, of 
which the Harrow Way (Hoar-way—the old way) is the stand- 
ing example.’ This type winds along at any convenient level, 
and passes freely from side to side of lines of hills, crossing 
always at the lowest available spot. It never climbs to the 
top of the ridge, but avoids unnecessary gradients in the 
most marked manner. The Harrow Way itself runs for very 
long stretches of ten or twenty or more miles without passing 
through any town or village, or by any place that shows signs 
of ancient settlement, and is often believed to be the road 
by which the products of the tin industry of Cornwall were 
carried to the Straits of Dover ; just as a road of similar type, 
crossing the North Midlands, was probably the road by which 
Irish gold reached Scandinavia. Centuries after its construc- 
tion for the above-named purpose, a long stretch of the Harrow 
Way became the track by which pilgrims, who assembled 
at Winchester from the north, west, and south, travelled to 
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IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE. 


Canterbury, and that portion is now known as the “ Pilgrims’ 
Way.” In fact, it is this use of it which has kept all the eastern 
end preserved to the present day. Wherever its course is 
doubtful, traditions, place names, and folk lore “ enable nearly 
all the gaps to be bridged with ease.” T. W. Wilkinson in 
his book, The Highways and Byways of England, quotes a 
‘belief ‘‘ that the road can be traced by the edible variety of 
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white snails which are said to have been introduced into 
Kent and Surrey by Norman-French pilgrims. This particular 
kind of snail is very plentiful at many places on the Pilgrims’ 
Way.” 

Pilgrims’ Roads 

There is another Pilgrims’ Road running through a part of 
Norfolk to Walsingham by way of Brandon and Fakenham. 
It is now a “ green way,” choked in many places with bushes ; 
but in the Middle Ages people from Christian communities 
throughout Europe made their way along it to the noted shrine 
of Our Lady of Walsingham. Henry VIII. walked barefoot 
along the last stretch of it some years before he caused the 
image of the shrine to be destroyed with many others during 
the Reformation. 

Across the southern part of Dartmoor is another ancient 
road known as the “ Abbot’s Way.’ Much of it is indis- 
tinguishable, but here and there portions can be clearly seen 
marked by a boundary stone or across. It has been suggested 
that it was the road by which the monks dwelling in the abbey 
of Buckfast kept in touch with those who lived at Tavistock, 
while others believe it to be an old wool track leading to the 
west. Legends of the ‘‘ Wish Hounds” and the “ Midnight 
Hunter ’”’ cluster round it, and local common belief has it that 
those who hear this ghostly pack are doomed to die within 
the year. 


The Ridgeway 


Of the oldest type of road, the best known is the Ridge- 
way, on, or quite close to, the crest of the Berkshire Downs. 
This, however, is only a middle section of a trackway dating 
back to the Neolithic period. Tracing it northward from the 
neighbourhood of Stonehenge, after crossing the river Kennet, 
near Alton Priors in Wiltshire, we find that it rises rapidly to 
the highest ground, passing through country literally strewn 
with evidences of ancient settlement. There are earthworks, 
ancient ditches, tumuli, long and round barrows, stone circles, 
pit dwellings, ‘‘ kistvaens ’’—the stone remains of barrows 
which have long since disappeared—on either side, while 
the trackway itself is crossed by numerous roads of similar 
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antiquity. Within a mile and a half lies what is left of the 
enormous temple of Avebury, and it must be remembered that 
Stonehenge stands in the same relation to this temple in its 
original form as a small village chapel does to Westminster 
Abbey. From this point the track continues to rise until it 
remains at an average height of eight hundred feet, passing 
a large number of hilltop camps and other ancient remains, 
such as Barbury Castle, Liddington Castle, Wayland Smith’s 





WAYLAND’S SMITHY. 


Cave, Uffington Castle, The White Horse, Letcombe Castle, 
and Segsbury Camp. 

It is an interesting fact that, low down on the northern 
escarpment, Icknield Way runs roughly parallel to this Ridge- 
way at its usual level of four hurtdred feet. 

The Ridgeway can then be traced past the hilltop village 
of Aldworth, from which place it descends rapidly, but always 
on a ridge, through Upper Basildon to Pangbourne, where 
the high ground approaches the river Thames closely on 


* 
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both sides. Opposite Pangbourne lies Whitchurch, whence the 
Ridgeway rises to the crest of the Chiltern Hills, along which 
many short stretches of modern road mark the course it must 
have followed. This line passes through, or near to, Check- 
endon, Nuffield, Cookley Green, and Christmas Common, to 
cross the main Oxford Road about a mile from Stokenchurch, 
still on the high level with Icknield Way below it, and on 
through Kingston and Crowell Hill Woods to Chinnor Hill. 











THE DEVIL’S CHAIR, AVEBURY. 


Here it reaches the county boundary of Buckinghamshire. 
It appears to continue along the crest of the hills, passing 
above Bledlow Cross, an incised mark in the turf, while a 
branch slants down the north-west escarpment below the 
cross to join the Upper Icknield Way at the Leather Bottel 
Inn. This is no longer a place of refreshment, but undoubt- 
edly it was a hostelry where travellers could obtain liquid 
nourishment in very ancient times—a sort ot prehistoric 
public-house. It stands at a spot where other ancient roads 
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converge. In many instances at junctions of trackways a 
mound was placed, evidently to act as a landmark. It is an 
interesting query whether Bledlow Cross may not have been 
made for the same purpose. The county boundary follows 
the road which runs down the hillside. The further course of 
the Ridgeway is an obviously useful line of investigation, for 
while the road must have crossed the county, its direction 
becomes difficult to trace from this point. 


Ordnance Survey Maps 


It need never be said that history is a dry-as-dust subject 
of the classroom, and that maps are special devices of school- 
masters to torment the growing mind of the scholars. There 
never was a more happy sign of the times than the forwarding 
to schools of ordnance survey maps, so that young students 
might be encouraged to fill them in with items of local im- 
portance. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote: “‘I am told there are 
people who do not care for maps, and find it hard to believe. 
The names, the shapes of the woodlands, the courses of the 
roads and rivers, the prehistoric footsteps of man still dis- 
tinctly traceable up hill and down dale, the mills and the 
ruins, the ponds and the ferries, perhaps the “ Standing Stone ’ 
or the Druidic Circle on the heath: here is an inexhaustible 
fund of interest for any man with eyes to see or twopence 
worth of imagination to understand with.” 

Children Jove maps, for they have the “ eyes to see” and 
far more than ‘“‘ twopence worth of imagination ’—all they 
need is guidance. 

Another example of a Ridgeway which is of great interest 
runs from Gloucestershire to the Humber and the Wash. 
Commencing at Stowe-on-the-Wold, through which place 
many ancient roads passed, including the Romanized Fosse- 
way, it runs in a north-easterly direction past the Rollright 
Stones and then follows the crest of the hills which ter- 
minate at Edgehill near Banbury. From this point its course 
becomes indistinct, but generally it must have followed 
the watershed which separates the Stratford Avon from 


the Cherwell and the Nene, passing through or near Fenny 
(2,705) 4 


¢ 
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Compton, Prior’s Hardwick and Prior’s Marston, Staverton, 
Ashby St. Ledgers, Crick, Winnick, Cold Ashby, Naseby, and 
Sibbertoft. 

Now it follows the watershed between the Nene and Avon, 
entering Leicestershire at Husband’s Bosworth, to pass along 
the watershed between the Avon and the Welland, through 
Mowsley and Saddington, to Kibworth Harcourt—where a 
tumulus marks its course—Gartry Bush, Illston on the Hill, 
and Tilton. Here it crosses the Irish Scandinavian road 
already mentioned, and from this place diverge other important 
roads. The Ridgeway continues through Somerby, Pickwell, 
Stapleford, and Saltby towards the north-east in the direction 
of the Humber. 

The travellers upon the Ridgeways had to depend for 
their supply of water upon dew ponds. Saxon settlements, 
being self-supporting in every way, had to be placed where 
water was easily obtained, and it is interesting to note how 
these communities gathered on either side of Ermine Street, 
which was a Roman Ridgeway, at the points in Lincolnshire 
where springs were formed, and later gave a straggling line 
to the modern roads which linked up these settlements when 
their communal nature disappeared. 


Saxon Ways 


From the consideration of roadways it is a simple step to 
questions dealing with the origin of lanes. These are of later 
date than the Roman roads. The Saxon regarded the Roman 
civilization with contempt ; he made his way mostly by water ; 
flooded lanes had no terrors for him. His tracks passed by the 
waterside, and many of the lanes to-day which are regularly 
flooded in the winter time are traces:of his passing. 

Thus students who begin to classify roads under the terms 
of hilltop, hillside, paved ways, and water lanes, will get a very 
definite idea of the “‘ time sense ’’ by means of this study. 


Trade Ways 


But there are further classifications of tracks which can 
be made, and a knowledge of ancient salt ways, tin tracks, 
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and, in Roman times, oyster roads, will give us some idea 
of the intensive organization of a country dependent for the 
continuance of life upon materials found in districts distant 
from the communities who had need of them. The discovery 
of some oyster shells thickly coated with soil, upon the site 
of the Roman town of Magiovintum,' afforded an excellent 
opportunity for a discussion upon the highly organized trans- 
port service over Roman roads. In fact, every chance dis- 
covery gives food for thought once the necessary interest 
has been aroused, and such a feeling as loneliness cannot 
exist while there are roads to be traversed or traced. 

Buckinghamshire, like many other counties, is rich in 
wool roads, for through it, from the west, came strings of pack- 
horses carrying bales of wool whose preparation and export 
formed the “staple ”’ industry of England up to the time of 
the Industrial Revolution. From Gloucestershire and the 
west to Norwich in the east, during the Middle Ages, there 
was a constant stream of animals heavily laden with the 
“staple,” and where they passed, sometimes upon ancient 
ways and sometimes upon more modern but always hard 
tracks, Staplers’ Inns, Packhorse Inns, and Staplers’ Halls 
sprang up. Dunstable—the Down Staple town—at the 
junction of two important trade-ways, is a good example of 
an inland town whose fortunes waxed and waned with the 
fortunes of the wool trade, and as evidence of the wealth 
obtained from this particular industry in the past the famous 
Wool Churches of Norfolk are lasting memorials, 


Pack Bridges 


Where rivers had to be crossed by bridges, special bays 
were built in the structure to enable one pack train to pass 
another, very much in the same way that tramways were 
constructed along narrow roads in modern times. The bays 
built over the piers of the bridge afforded standing room for 
foot passengers when a pack train was actually crossing over 
it, and the ‘‘ V”’ shape of the bays was due to the shape of 
the cutwaters of the piers of the bridge. Often when no 
bridge existed, and the land surrounding a ford was marshy, 


1 Near Fenny Stratford. 
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fights were not uncommon between drovers to secure the 
privilege of passing over upon the hard bottom, where it 
existed, rather than having to urge weary beasts through the 
deep mud on either side of the ford into which they would 
sink under their heavy loads. A very fine example of a pack- 
horse bridge exists near Buckingham, and at Sutton in Bed- 
fordshire there is another still kept in repair by a charity 
founded in the seventeenth century. 


Wool Trade 


The importance of the wool trade to England cannot be 
over-estimated. Its all-embracing influence upon English life 
can be traced in early literature. John Lydgate at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century wrote— 


ce 


. . . his wolle is cheeff richesse, ; 

In prys surmounting every other thing 

Sauff Greyn and Corn ; Marchauntes al expresse 
Woolle is cheeff treasure in this land growyng.” 


Sir Thomas More in the sixteenth century deplored the growth 
of the wool trade, for 


“Your shepe that were wont to be as meke and tame . . . be 
become so great devowerers and so wylde, that they entrap 
and swallow downe the very men themselfes. They consume, 
destroye and devoure whole fieldes, howses, and cities.” } 


To this day many of our churches upon the wool road preserve 
brasses and tombs erected to dead-and-gone worthies of the 
“staple.” In fact, one cannot understand the importance of 
Flemish alliances and the constant warring of English troops 
in Flanders unless the facts dealing with the wool industry 
and the wool roads are remembered.? 


1 Utopia, Book T. 
2 Notice also the Woolsack on which the Lord Chancellor sits in the House of 
Lords, and which dates from the Middle Ages. If it were to be refilled with some- 


thing as significant to us as wool was to our forefathers, upon what would the Lord 
Chancellor sit ? as 
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The Salt Trade 


So, too, the salt trade and the roads connected with it 
provide most fruitful lessons. The importance of salt to a 
flesh- and fish-eating community cannot be exaggerated. The 
preservation of food at a time when wastefulness meant 
starvation was imperative, and children are as quick to under- 
stand the necessity for salt and the institution of salt trade 
trackways in early times as they are to show interest in the 
constantly recurring ‘“ battles of the brine-tub”’ during the 
Saxon and Norman occupations. 

The attempt to possess land where salt pans were worked, 
or from which natural salt was produced, caused as many 
wars among early peoples as the desire to possess lands con- 
taining gold or precious stones has brought about conflicts 
between the more civilized nations of our own time. Salt was 
of inestimable value—a value which the disciples of Jesus 
fully understood when He compared them with the “ salt of 
the earth.” 

Salt taxes, the payment of manorial dues in salt, the col- 
lection of salt from travellers at definite places on highways, 
the ‘‘ gabelle”” in France—which was a prominent factor in 
the French Revolution—become matters of extreme concern 
with a direct bearing upon the history of a nation, but these 
are matters which are likely to be passed over without mention 
now that salt for the table can be obtained so easily. Ancient 
salt ways (White Ways) followed the hillsides, and traces of 
their existence are still to be found in place names such as 
. Salt Hill and Salt Ford scattered about the countryside. A 
more modern salt road started from Droitwich, passed over 
the Cotswolds at Huyles, and through Salperton to Lechlade 
on the Thames. 


Other ‘““ Ways” 


Then there are cattle ways, drovers’ roads, the best known 
of which was the Welsh Way, with a branch running through 
North Bucks, a “‘ green way” now to be traced by the side 
of Bletchley Park forming a portion of it. To the same type 
of roads belong the sheep ways, lead ways, iron ways, rush 
ways, hog ways, and keg ways which mark the passing of 
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industries now dead or dying. What a vast fund of informa- 
tion dealing with tariffs can be gained when dealing with the 
old keg ways of the smugglers ! : 

The consideration of such roads will turn the minds of 
scholars to the turnpikes, with their toll gates, and they will 
soon discover possible positions for the old toll houses, for 
drovers avoided the payment of tolls wherever possible, and 
so employed old trackways which evaded portions of the more 
modern made roads where payment for passage was demanded. 
The old toll houses still standing may often be recognized by 
the two windows in a bay on the two sides of a cottage looking 
up and down the road. Oftentimes the doorway separated 
the windows; there the toll-keeper could sit and watch the 
roads, ready to collect the necessary payment and open the 
gates for passage. The toll houses by Shoreham (Sussex) 
Bridge and Windsor Bridge over the Thames are splendid 
examples. 


Corpse Ways 


Corpse ways, or lych ways, are also worth study, and the 
practice of payment for passage by pins, to avoid the possibility 
of the formation of rights-of-way by the carrying of a corpse, 
is a custom dating back through the Middle Ages. (There 
was an opinion in olden times that the carriage of a dead man 
over land created a right-of-way, where the movement of a 
living man could be counted as simple trespass.) Such a 
corpse way existed up to recent times from Watling Street to 
Bletchley St. Mary’s Church, while in some parts of England 
gateposts may still be found studded with nails which are , 
said to have been driven into the wood as payment for the 
passage of a corpse to its last resting-place. 

In any event, to stimulate scholars in forming theories 
dealing with the direction, position, and use of roads is of 
inestimable value. Our lives need never be empty, we need 
never say we do not know what to do, while roads exist. 
There is no need to go abroad to explore unknown regions. 
Adventure begins, and discoveries are to be made, along every 
track and lane through the length and breadth of the land. 
Moreover, a real patriotism comes with a greater knowledge 
of history connected with the soil of— 
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} ROR ae. -. . . this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi paradise, 

Bee Te ons ee this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 


Ce as) Rel ty me a te rere | ©) Wet os keh oe bie i sie. 8 ee 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 
Richard II. 


Further, the excursions which they will undoubtedly 
undertake will in turn lead them to further discoveries, for, 
tramping “over the hills and far away,” they will begin to 
notice further vestiges of the activities of early men, in the 
ramparts and ditches which they cannot fail to notice upon 
the ridges and crests of many of the hills. 

Mounds of earth, wherever they may be found, have a 
strange fascination for us all, but one is struck by the way in 
which places hitherto unnoticed by their elders are discovered 
by the younger generation. Homestead moats, farm en- 
closures, mounds, and windmiil tumps cannot escape their 
eyes, and children soon become mines of information or the 
source of endless questions as to the origin ‘of these things 
when they return from their rambles. And so the study of 
the roads leads to a further study of the most permanent 
works of humanity—holes in the ground. 


CHAPTER IIJ—PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS 


Commemorative Stones 


From the earliest times it has been the habit of primitive 
peoples to place commemorative stones upon sites connected 
with some outstanding incident of the history of the tribe. 
The earlier portions of the Bible contain many instances of 
this custom. 


“ And he spake unto the children of Israel, saying, When your 
children shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, What 
mean these stones ? 

“Then ye shall let your children know, saying, Israel came 


over this Jordan on dry land,”’ 


~ 
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All over England—and, indeed, throughout the world— 
these relics of prehistoric times may be found. Many have 
been destroyed by the plough or by the builder’s hammer, but 
still a vast number remain to excite the wonder of civilized 
people. The On monolith, known as the Heliopolis obelisk 
or “Cleopatra’s Needle,” at present placed upon the Thames 
Embankment, is a remarkable example of the more modern 
commemorative stones. 


Menhirs' 


Megalithic monuments, such as standing stones, or 
“menhirs,” cap or table stones known to the antiquary as 
* dolmens,” stone circles or “ cromlechs,’’ and stone avenues 
are innumerable, and although there are only a few examples 
to be found in south-east England, their occurrence in other 
parts of the country is so frequent that some discussion of 
them becomes intperative if the study of outdoor history is 
to be effective. In Cornwall and Devon are great numbers, 
Cumberland and Northumberland are rich in them, while in 
Wiltshire the great stone circles of Stonehenge and Avebury 
are world famous. They occur under the names of the Bride 
Stones, the Giant’s Staff, the Blind Fiddler, the Old Man, 
the Merry Maidens, Trippet Stones, the Pipers, the Grey 
Wethers, the Devil’s Arrows, the King and his Men, the King 
and his Knights, and Old Men here and there throughout the 
country. They are linked with fairy and folk lore, and so 
often connected with the fortunes of the farmer upon whose 
land they stand that it is impossible to pass them by without 
mention. Many of them are undoubtedly associated with 
burial, and in the course of time these stones and mounds 
have come to be regarded as sites. with a peculiar religious 
significance, 


Superstitions 


Around these ancient graves have grown up many curious 
superstitions, stories of buried treasure, beliefs which con- 
nected the spots with giants or fairies, and presumptions that, 
with the protection of these relics, good fortune must continue. 
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Rollright Stones 


On the borders of the shires of Warwick and Oxford there 
is a circle known as the Rollright Stones, and these are said 
to have been a king and his courtiers who were turned by 
enchantment into stone. 

The people of Little Compton near-by recite a jingle 
which embodies this ancient fable. The king and his army, 
marching to conquer England, were met near the summit of 
the hill by a witch who chanted— 


“If Long Compton you can see, 
King of England you shall be.”’ 


Treachery, however, prevented the invader from seeing the 
place of promise, and so the witch continued— 


“ As Long Compton you can’t see, 
King of England you shan’t be. ' 
You and your men hoar stones shall be, 
And I myself an elder tree.” 


And, sure enough, there are the elder tree and the king’s 
stone to be seen to this day! Near-by are five stones known 
as the Whispering Knights, five knights as a result of whose 
treachery the king was unable to see Long Compton ; other 
stones are the soldiers who were unable to escape the fate of 
their leaders. 

Fairies dance around the stones on moonlit nights, but 
no human being dares to venture upon such magic ground 
when the sun has set. Of course, on the other hand, if one 
dared to disturb the fairy revels all would disappear, so that 
nothing is to be gained anyhow ! 


The Dancing Stones 


The Dancing Stones at Stanton Drew in Somersetshire 
are an everlasting warning to those who would dance upon the 
Sabbath, for the Fiend himself left the Sabbath breakers 
changed to stone until he should return again to play once 
more to revive them. There are the stones to witness to the 
truth of the story! What more could be required as proof ? 
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The Little Folk 


Many of the mounds are the abodes of the Little Folk, . 
and to disturb these is to incur their anger and to bring upon 
oneself misfortune. Beneath the earth is a store of gold 
guarded by elves and sprites; about these treasure houses 
dance the fairies in the moonlight, leaving traces of their 
nocturnal revels in the coarse grass of the rings whence mush- 
rooms spring. So the stories of the countryside have been 
handed down and popular belief continued until, greatly 
daring, the antiquary with his spade disproved them. J. O. 
Halliwell, in his Rambles in Western Cornwall, tells of the 
adventures of an eighteenth-century antiquary who found 
himself in grave danger from a superstitious populace when, 
after his excavation of a mound in the Scilly Islands, known 
as the “Giant’s Grave,’ a hurricane destroyed the crops. 
This was accepted as a proof that greater misfortune would 
certainly follow any further tampering with the resting-places 
of the mythical folk who inhabited them. 

Incidentally there is a great deal to be learned from the 
rustic beliefs concerning the “little people”’ who dwelt in- 
visible among the trees of the forests and the flowers of the 
waste lands, under the waters of wayside streams, and beneath 
the many mounds scattered over the countryside. These can 
be traced back among the memories of the more civilized 
peoples who invaded Britain and suffered at the hands of 
the forest and marsh dwellers, armed with puny flint arrows 
and throwing lances—the people who constructed many of 
the earthworks with which we are becoming more and more 
familiar to-day. Some flowers and herbs have special virtues 
by which it is possible to counteract the evil influences of 
malignant elves; others are supposed to give to mortals the 
power to see the kindly little beings whose desire is to aid 
mankind. The four-leaved clover is an infallible lucky charm ; 
the possession of white heather protects the owner from all 
misfortune. Peony beads were worn by children to guard 
them from evil. Yew berries, wild thyme, mint, and rose- 
mary are all connected with fairy lore, and English poetry’ 


1 For example, Milton’s Comus, lines 616-641, 848-858. 
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is filled with references to the firm conviction of country folk 
of the existence of fairies. These beliefs are by no means dead 
to-day among the still simple people who live in the little 
villages of our countryside, simple souls who still prescribe 
the swallowing of a small frog to cure whooping cough. 

Within the last two years some Welsh children near Nevin 
solemnly asserted that if the reaping-machine at work in a 
field of corn where a menhir stood injured the stone in any 
way,, the crop must suffer. So strongly does folk memory 
continue its hold upon the imagination of the more rustic 
people ! 

Not far away, near Yr Eifl (the “ Rivals,” the English 
tourist names them), Vortigern is supposed to have fallen in 
love with Rowena, the beautiful daughter of Hengist, for 
whose sake he bartered Kent to the Saxon invader. Upon 
Yr E/ifl there are many hut circles and remains of prehistoric 
occupation. Indeed the whole Lleyn peninsula is a veritable 
storehouse of tradition and superstition, with its -wishing wells, 
and folk tales of valley, lake, and hill. Seldom can decorated 
wishing wells be found in the Midland counties, but there is 
one at Bow Brickhill in Bucks, much visited by children in 
the neighbourhood, and ornamented with flowers and scraps 
of finery as votive offerings to secure the fulfilment of their 
wishes. | 


Kit’s Coty House 


Menhirs, dolmens, and’ many of the cromlechs may be 
considered generally as tombs, and children, quick to notice 
resemblance at all times, will see in the broken columns and 
stone sarcophagi of modern churchyards the diminished 
descendants of old-time monuments. It seems to have been 
the custom to bury the dead upon the actual site whereon 
they passed their lives. If this is so, the house formation of 
later tombs is readily understood. Knees to chin, the corpse 
was surrounded with stones, a capstone placed above, and 
the chamber thus formed sealed with a mound of earth. Kit’s 
Coty House, near Maidstone, is one of the few examples of a 
dolmen in the south-east of England, and is perhaps the best 
known to those who are only acquainted with the ancient 
remains in that part of the country. Menhirs in the form of 
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KIT’S COTY HOUSE, KENT. 


Obelisks persist to this day. Sometimes they are found in 
connection with a mound, but more frequently they are isolated. 
In Brittany the Dol Menhir is forty-four feet long, sixteen 
feet being buried in the soil. 


Dolmens ' 


The dolmen form, as generally understood, is an uncovered 
structure of stone made up of two or more slabs standing 
upright and supporting the capstone ; but it is quite probable 
that, when constructed, the whole was covered with earth to 
make a burial mound. Of course it is possible that no such 
mound existed, and many students still hold the belief that 
the uncovered stone, as seen to-day, is the whole of the 
structure as erected. But it is just as possible that the soil 
may have been removed for any purpose connected with the 
cultivation of the land. Wayland Smith’s Cave, a dolmen 
close to the Ridgeway where it passes near the summit of the 


1 Doll = a hole; men = a stone, 
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Berkshire Downs, above White Horse Vale, has its own legend. 
Weland the Smith seems to have been a heathen god, kinsman 
to Thor, who in England worked as a blacksmith for those 
who were willing to place a silver penny within his cave, leave 
the horses to be shod, and walk away out of sight. On return- 
ing, when the noise of hammer upon anvil ceased, there were 
the horses shod as no human hand could shoe them. And 
to-day, if one has the requisite faith, and observes all the 
conditions, horses may still be shod for the humble six- 
pence. Of course, if the horses remain unshod, then the proper 
amount of faith is lacking, and, therefore, no other result is 
possible ! 

Before these remains were considered to be anything but 
natural mounds, a considerable amount of destruction must 
have been done by the ignorant, although with each mound 
some incident of folk lore must have been connected. In 
Mr. Windle’s Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England a 
definite example of this vandalism is quoted. He states that 
the dolmen at West Lanyon in Cornwall, the capstone of 
which is believed to weigh fifteen tons, was entirely covered 
with earth until the beginning of the last century, when the 
soil was carted away by a farmer who wished to utilize it 
for the improvement of his land. Stukeley states that a 
farmer in 1710 removed the stones from a “ long barrow” to 
mark the boundaries of his sheep walks, and this was the 
farmer who destroyed a considerable amount of the Avebury 
Circle. At Trégunc, in Brittany, the peasants use~several 
dolmens as drying places for the village washing, but it is 
remarkable that the great stones of the chief of these ancient 
remains are never decorated in this way. One house in this 
little place has its walls made of slabs blasted from some of the 
stones which are scattered about the fields. 

The stone circles are so well known that little description 
is necessary, but what has not been so frequently noticed is 
the persistence of religious institutions at or near many of 
these ancient sites. In Bedford there is a church that has 
incorporated in its construction two large monoliths, one on 
each side of the arch leading to the chancel. In the middle 
of the Avebury Circle stands a village and a church. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc states that Bishopstoke Church in Hampshire 
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stands on the site of a stone circle!; the church of Stanton 
Drew, near Bristol, is close to three circles. 


Earthworks 


But more particularly will this be noticed in connection 
with the earthworks and camps in England. When the people 
of this country embraced Christianity the missionaries made 
but very little change in the spots which were considered to be 



































THE TAPLOW MOUND. 


In this Saxon glass ornaments and weapons were found. 
(Note modern gravestones scattered about the ancient burial-place.) 


of special sanctity. All that they wished to do was to secure 
worship of a different kind. They recognized that the places 
which of old had attracted pagan worshippers would still 
attract them, and, wisely, they utilized these places, but put 
their own interpretation upon the ceremonies which had been 
connected with them. Thus to-day, in many places, crosses 
may be found standing upon bases of unhewn stone, the cross 
being the addition of Christianity to a monolith which had 
been the object of pagan veneration for untold ages. 

The famous Taplow Mound in Buckinghamshire stands 
inside a Christian churchyard, the mound persisting long after 

1 Mr. Hilaire Belloc, The Old Road, 
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the old church has fallen into decay. At Knowlton Temple, 
in the centre of the circular earthwork, stand the ruins of a 
Christian church, its walls in all probability having been built 
with the materials that at one time formed the stone circle. 
By the side of the Roman wall surrounding the old city of 
Silchester stands a church; opposite to the entrance to the 
Saxon Toot Hills at Shenley in Buckinghamshire is the parish 
church; and the list might be indefinitely continued to prove 
the continuity of worship upon pagan sites. 

Earthworks, too, like mounds, have a peculiar fascination, 
but there is at present a special committee investigating those 
in England. The whole question of assigning periods to their 
structure is in the melting-pot ; old theories are being set 
aside, and new ideas are taking their place. 

They are found in Buckinghamshire, although there is no 
example which can be considered as fine as those outside the 
county boundaries. Descriptions of camps such as Uffington 
Castle on the summit, and Segsbury Camp on the ridge, of the 
Berkshire Downs, the so-called Czsar’s Camp—really a pre- 
historic earthwork—at Easthampstead in Berkshire, Maiden 
Castle in Dorsetshire, Yarnbury Castle in Wiltshire, Cadbury 
Castle in Somersetshire, or Totternhoe Camp near Dunstable 
in Bedfordshire, have to be given before children can be 
expected to recognize the typical features of construction 
when those of their own county come under review. 


Classification 


If classification of earthworks is necessary, the following 
list, suggested by the Congress of Archeological Societies, is 
most suitable— 

(a2) Promontory fortresses: partly inaccessible, on 
account of cliffs or water, additionally defended by 
artificial walls or banks. 

(6) Hill or contour forts: fortresses situated on hill- 
tops, with artificial defences following the natural line 
of the hill; or, though usually on high ground, less de- 
pendent on natural slopes for protection. 

(c) Rectangular, or other simple enclosures, including 
forts and towns of the Romano-British type. 
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(d) Castle mounts, either artificial or partly natural, 
with traces of an attached court or bailey. cet 

(e) Forts consisting only of a mount, with encircling 
ditch or fosse. 

(f) Homestead moats, consisting of simple enclosures 
formed into artificial islands by water moats. 

(g) Enclosures mostly rectangular, similar to, but pro- 
tected by, stronger defensive works, ramparted and fossed, 
and in some instances provided with outworks. 

(4) Ancient village sites protected by walls, ramparts, 
or ditches. 

(2) Other defensive works. 

Children delight in discovering new earthworks and map- 
ping them. There is real adventure in climbing the banks 
and in making a way along the dry bottom of a ditch, in pacing 
from side to side of the enclosure, in speculating about the 
ancient builders, or searching in the silted soil near the en- 
trances for proofs of early occupation. There is unbounded 
delight when a piece of pottery is unearthed. It may be 
modern, it may be medieval, it may be ancient—the search 
is the thing to the young enthusiast ! 


Segsbury 


Segsbury Camp, seven hundred feet above sea level, has 
an area of twenty-seven acres, and is enclosed by a single bank 
and ditch. The bank, under stress of weather and as the 
result of the burrowing of animals, has lost much of its original 
height, while the ditch has equally lost its depth through . 
receiving the soil washed or scratched down during the pass- 
ing centuries. But, of course, this will apply to all camps. 
Within it, worked. flints, pottery, and fragments of human 
bones have been unearthed. Its entrance is simply a break in 
the bank and ditch. 


Maiden Castle 


In contrast to it, “ Maiden Castle” (Celtic: “the flat- 
topped fort ”’), near Dorchester, is a most elaborate camp, 
with a wonderful system of defending structures arranged 
about the entrances. The whole encloses one hundred and 
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twenty acres, with a total length of nine hundred and a width 
of four hundred yards; and the three—sometimes four— 
parallel banks and ditches make it one of the most remarkable 
earthworks of its kind in this country, or indeed in any country. 
R. Hippesley Cox suggests that the Celts, who succeeded its 


Whiteside Fort, (Peeblesshire) 








Din Aengus ta 
(Aran Isles) 
REMAINS OF FAMOUS HILL-FORTS. 


builders, made their camp close by at Poundbury, while the 
Romans in their turn settled at Dorchester. 


Uffington 


Uffington Castle stands at the highest point of the Downs 
above the White Horse, and consists of a very steep double 
bank and a considerable ditch enclosing a large acreage. It 
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is more than nine hundred feet above sea level, and commands 

the whole of the upper Thames valley, while the Ridgeway 

running by its side gives easy access to other camps along this 

ancient track. Its entrance is defended by an extension of 

i fens but is not of the elaborate nature of those at Maiden 
astle. 


Yarnbury 


Yarnbury Castle, although standing on high ground, is 
in the middle of a plateau, and therefore depends entirely 
on its own triple banks and ditches for defence. It is safe to . 
assume that the character of all earthworks varies with their 
natural defensive position, and at Yarnbury the necessity 
for added defence undoubtedly existed. It encloses an area 
of twenty-eight acres, and the height of the banks at the 
present day is fifty feet. Allowing for natural changes, the 
structure must have presented a most imposing front to at- 
tackers, and as the entrance was the most vulnerable point, it 
was defended by a separate system of banks and ditches. 


Easthampstead 


Czsar’s Camp at Easthampstead is the only camp of im- 
portance in the eastern part of Berkshire. It is peculiar, for, 
perched on the edge of a plateau, the earthworks follow the 
contour of the hill and give the camp a shape resembling an 
oak leaf. There are two walls, separated by a very deep ditch, 
although at some parts where the ground falls away sharply 
the outer wall is absent. Where the hill needs extra defence a 
double ditch has been made. The area enclosed is consider- 
able, for the camp is nearly a mile long at its greatest length 
from north to south, and more than half a mile from east to 
west at the base of the leaf. The Roman road from Silchester 
to London, here known as the Devil’s Highway, passes near 
the camp, within which a silver coin of Cunobelin has been 
found. During the Great War lines of trenches were dug along 
the crest of the hill, and these have somewhat spoiled the 
original shape of the inner wall, although it seems that modern 
military engineers found little fault with the ancient position 
chosen for its possibilities of defence. 
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Cadbury 


Cadbury Castle, or Camelot, King Arthur’s fabled fortress 
where he 


“ Kept his Court Royall 
With his fair queen Dame Guinevere the gay,” 


is strongly placed round the crest of a steep hill. From its 
quadrupled ramparts and ditches rode out, so the legends say, 
the knights who sought the Holy Grail. Be that as it may, 
the enclosure of twenty acres is guarded by defences of sur- 
prising strength suited to the needs of a place known locally 
as “ Arthur’s Palace.” From the top of the hill Glastonbury 
Tor can be seen, and so local belief has it that, at times, the 
great king may be observed passing on his way to Avalon, 
the place where Queen Guinevere is buried ! 


Totternhoe 


Totternhoe Camp is a circular earthwork standing on the 
summit of Totternhoe Knoil, a projecting spur of the Dun- 
stable Downs. Quarrying has destroyed a considerable portion 
of it, but parts of the bank still exist overlooking the valley of 
the Thame and the Ouse. The sides of the Knoll are steep, 
and with such a natural protection the earthworks were of no 
considerable height, although the camp itself was of undoubted 
importance in prehistoric times. The Romans recognized its 
value in turn, for outside the bank they made two further 
rectangular enclosures, leaving the south side undefended 
owing to steep slope. 

Totternhoe forms a good jumping-off ground for the study 
of the earthworks in Buckinghamshire across the border, for 
on the other side of the valley can be traced the hillside 
cultivation terraces—or lynchets—of Cheddington Hill, while 
continuing along the crest of the Chilterns, in a south-westerly 
direction above Icknield Way, past Ivinghoe Beacon and 
Pitstone Hill with its ancient pit dwellings, the camp on 
Pulpit Hill, near Great Kimble, is reached. 
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Bucks Camps 


This is one of the series of camps lying on the plateau of 
the Chiltern Hills, nearly all of them commanding the “ bot- 
toms ”’ running down the slopes to the south-east. The largest 
and most complete earthwork is at Cholesbury, six hundred feet 
above sea level. It consists of a double bank with a very 
deep trench between, and encloses an area of ten acres. Within 
the enclosure is the parish church and churchyard, and worked 
flint flakes have been found in abundance. A mile and a half 
to the south-east lies Hawridge Camp, with a church just 
outside it; and two miles farther, beyond Flaunden, at a 
height of three hundred feet, lies the fifth and last of the series 
descending the south-eastern slope. 

Again, following a curve very roughly parallel to Grim’s 
Ditch, towards the south-west, lies “ Brayswood Camp,” 
six hundred feet up, one and a half miles from Cholesbury; a 
camp at South Heath standing at a point five hundred and 
fifty feet high, two miles south of Brayswood; and a mile 
south-west and a mile south-south-west from the last. men- 
tioned are two more, one of them on Frith Hill, five hundred 
and thirty feet high, near Great Missenden, and the other, 
the ‘“ Castle,’ in Rook Wood. Three miles west of Frith 
Hill is the so-called “‘ Danes Camp,” seven hundred feet high, 
at Great Hampden, which is very near Grim’s Ditch, while 
two tumuli near-by are actually upon the Ditch. 

There are two camps overlooking Icknield Way; one at 
Boddington Hill, near Wendover, is eight hundred feet above 
sea level, while that on Pulpit Hill is also upon the same 
contour line. At Pulpit Hill Camp many flint flakes have 
been found, and it is believed that this stronghold is Neolithic 
in origin. Near Boddington Camp is an earthwork on Ba- 
combe Hill which, although marked upon the ordnance map 
as a camp, is probably a barrow. The hill above Ellesborough _ 
is known as Cymbeline’s Mount, which consists of a conical 
mound with a flattened apex. The top is surrounded by a 
ditch and wall, and the camp is locally believed to be the work 
of Cunobelinus. Neolithic implements have, however, been 
found within one of the enclosures, and fragments of pre- 
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Roman pottery have also been discovered. Near to the 
borders of Oxfordshire is Muswell Hill Camp, one and a half 
miles from Brill, with the county boundary passing through 
it, and an ancient roadway between Blackthorn and Thame 
passing it at the foot of the slope. Upon this site many flints 
have been found. 


Desborough Castle 


On the top of a hill to the south-west of the road which 
leads from High Wycombe to West Wycombe is a large earth- 
work, known locally as the ‘‘ Roundabout ” or Desborough 
Castle. It must have been a camp of considerable strength 
and of great strategic importance. Flint implements have 
been found upon the site, and the ancient earthworks enclose 
a newer stronghold oval in form. At West Wycombe is a 
nearly circular earthwork enclosing the church and church- 
yard. Its banks encircle the crest of the hill, but ditches were 
unnecessary owing to the slope, and so the defences have the 
appearance of three terraces. 

There is another very large camp in Bulstrode Park, near 
Hedgerley, with double and, in some places, treble entrench- 
ments, enclosing twenty-one acres of land. 

The foregoing list does not by any means exhaust the in- 
teresting earthworks of the county. There are still Castle 
Mounts, Moats and Baileys, Homestead Moats, and the great 
Grim’s Ditch to be considered, but it is the latter which at 
first will repay the closest investigation. 


Grim’s Dykes 


The word “Grim ”’ occurs so frequently in place names, 
as in Grimsby and Grimsthorpe in Lincolnshire, Grimley in 
Worcestershire, and Grimstead in Wiltshire, and in connec- 
tion with primitive relics such as Grimes Graves, Grims Grave, 
and Grimsbury Castle, that the name itself deserves notice. 
There have been several suggested derivations—names of 
Danish leaders, the Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘ Grime ”—a witch— 
as if the works in connection with the name had been carried 
out by those with supernatural powers—but Dr, Guest states 
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that the term implies a boundary. Yet its origin is still 
uncertain. 

Mr. J. Reid Moir, a distinguished authority on flint im- 
plements, suggests that Grim was a Norwegian water-sprite, 
and that the Norse invaders, whenever they chanced upon 
any feature of the landscape which presented an unusual 
appearance, gave the name of Grim to it. . 

Grim’s Dykes, or Ditches, are marked in several counties 
besides Buckinghamshire—Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Dorset- 
shire each possessing some portion of entrenchment bearing 
the name. The Buckinghamshire Grim’s Ditch extends into 
Hertfordshire, running along the high ground of the Chiltern 
Hills, and, while it has the appearance of being a part of a 
system of fortifications connected with hill camps, it seems 
more probable that it was a boundary line made in the time 
of peace rather than an earthwork constructed for defensive 
purposes in a time of war. It consists of a bank and ditch 
in places forty feet in width and thirty feet in depth, a piece 
of work which could only have been carried out by a vast 
population under highly organized conditions with the rudi- 
mentary tools at their command. 

There are three barrows at Slough, near Saunderton, and 
above these barrows on the hill a portion six hundred yards 
long can be traced. From Bradenham it runs through the 
woods to Lacey Green, forming the boundary of the parish of 
Princes Risborough. On the eastern side of Lacey Green the 
ditch runs to Great Hampden Park, and cutting across the 
western end at a height of seven hundred feet, it turns at 
right angles toward the south-east and passes between Great 
Hampden and the church by the tumuli which have already 
been referred to as standing upon its course. Here again it 
turns at right angles to the north-east to follow the line of the 
Chiltern ridge, and many short pieces can be found at a varying 
level of eight hundred to eight hundred and fifty feet north of 
Cholesbury to Berkhampstead and Ashridge in Hertfordshire. 

Tracing its passage so far will entail a journey of at least 
sixteen miles, but this is only a portion of the line of similar 
ditches which can be explored in neighbouring counties. 

The Buckinghamshire “Grim’s Ditch” at Saunderton 
points toward the Thames at Hambleden and Henley, though 
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whether it was continued as far as those places is a matter for 
further investigation. But at Henley there is another line 
which is continuous, with the exception of very short gaps, 
for ten miles to the Thames at Wallingford. On the Berk- 
shire side of the river there are two lines running still farther 
to the west, one from near Streatley past Aldworth to Beedon, 
and the other from near Moulsford, running approximately 
parallel to the Ridgeway, portions of which can be traced as 
far as West Ilsley Down. 


Hillside Markings 


Before leaving these prehistoric remains, we must en- 
deavour to learn something of the mysterious hillside markings 
—crosses in Buckinghamshire, a White Horse at Uffington in 
Berkshire, another on Bratton Hill near Westbury in Wilt- 
shire (now destroyed), the “ Long Man” of Wilmington in 
Sussex, and the “‘ Wild Man ” of Cerne Abbas in Dorsetshire. 
The rural sports and festivities associated with them, particu- 
larly with the Uffington White Horse, point to some prehistoric 
religious gatherings held at these spots; but whatever may 
have been the purpose of their making, they were clearly 
meant to be seen at great distances. Deeply cut upon hillsides 
of chalk, they usually face the north or north-west, points of 
the compass usually connected in the primitive mind with 
death and destruction. Whether direction had anything to 
do with their construction, and these colossal cuttings were 
considered to give protection to the people who made them, 
it is impossible to say, but the cross form of the Buckingham- 
shire markings at Bledlow and Whiteleaf gives some force 
to this suggestion during Christian times, although the original 
forms of the crosses seem to have been without the lateral 
arms, and were probably associated with more ancient wor- 
ship. There are other White Horses carved on the Wessex 
Hills at Alton Barnes, Marlborough, Cherhill, Broad Heath, 
Broad Hinton, and Weymouth, but they are recent eighteenth 
century efforts and without historical interest. Near Edge 
Hill, Warwick, was a Red Horse, but this has disappeared, 
although Red Horse Farm commemorates the site in its 
name. 
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Crosses 


The cross at Whiteleaf, which is said to be visible for thirty 
miles, is over eighty feet in height, and its stem twenty feet 
wide; the arms are of a similar width and height. The 
Bledlow Cross is not so large and is more overgrown, seventy 
feet by fifteen feet being more nearly the measurements. 
The “ Long Man ”’ of Wilmington, two hundred and forty feet 
long, and the “ Wild Man” of Cerne Abbas, more correct in 
its anatomical details, one hundred and eighty feet long, are 
surrounded by earthworks on the hills above them, there 
being six tumuli near the Sussex figure, and several camps 
and tumuli near the Dorsetshire carving. 


Horses 


The White Horse at Uffington opens up a wide field of 
speculation. Just below the horse’s head is a little combe 
known as the Manger, by Pendragon’s Hill. Whether the 
horse was a landmark or a memorial of victory, whether it 
belongs to the Stone Age, a Celtic period, or the Saxon era, is 
a question not yet satisfactorily settled. But its shape is so 
similar to the horse shapes on the debased Celtic copies of 
early Greek coins, and the carvings on late Celtic ornaments 
and utensils, that there is some evidence to support a theory 
that the White Horse decorated White Horse Hill long before 
the Saxons came, and indeed had some connection with the 
worship which held the white horse in special veneration. 

That the horse was a “cult animal” of particular regard 
is proved by the evidence of ancient legends, its association 
with sun worship being clearly marked. The Roman Em- 
peror Caligula spoke of raising his horse to the consulship ; 
in Scotland ancient sacred stones inscribed with horse mark- 
ings still survive; among the Scandinavians the practice of 
carving horse heads upon gable ends is still common ; Anglo- 
Saxon banners were adorned with white horses ; Hengist and 
Horsa are names said to mean the stallion and the mare; horse 
heads were carried before pagan hosts into battle, and in 
places horse decorations may be found on church fonts. The 
rejection of horse flesh for food may be due to Christian teach- 
ing, for the early missionaries found our pagan ancestors 
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using the horse for sacrifices, and eating the flesh offered 
upon the altars during the feasts which followed. In this 
connection St. Paul’s advice to the Corinthians is interesting. 
“ As concerning therefore the eating of those things that are 
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offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol is nothing 
in the world, and that there is none other God but one... . 
Howbeit there is not in every man that knowledge: for some 
with conscience of the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered 
unto an idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled.” 
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Many other details regarding “ horse beliefs ’’ will come 
into the minds of readers, particularly the superstition which 
is deeply rooted—that it is lucky to meet a piebald horse, 
which, when seen, must not be looked at again if the charm 
is to be effective. 


CHAPTER IV—ROMAN SITES 


THeE next features for consideration in order of time must 
be the sites of Roman remains. As far as Buckinghamshire 
is concerned, these are simply sites—the pavements and other 
vestiges have either been removed to the Museum at Ayles- 
bury, or covered over once the remains had been investigated. 


Magiovintum 


Dr. James Berry made a trial excavation on the supposed 
site of Magiovintum, between Fenny Stratford and Little Brick- 
hill, in a large field close 
to Watling Street, which 
Dr. W. Bradbrook, a pro- 
minent Bucks archzolo- 
gist describes, stating that 
he ‘‘ found two _ bronze 
fibule, some Samian pot- 
tery, frescoed plaster, 
human remains, and other 
indications of prolonged 
and extensive occupation 
of the site.”’ As recently 
as 1924 children recovered 
pieces of tile and Roman 
channel bricks from the 
Dropshort site, while in 
a gravel pit more than 
a mile away, near the pis seemed 
Brooklands Nursery, was ; 
dug out by scholars of the Bletchley Road Council School a 
Roman vase similar to that presented by Mr, Ramsbotham, 
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the owner of the nursery, to the county museum. This 
suggests that the extent of Magiovintum was greater than 
has been usually supposed. Roman coins of the third and 
fourth centuries, which have been found on the site, were 
submitted to the experts at 
the British Museum, and identi- 
fied as those of Victorinus, 
Tetricus, Constantine, and Con- 
stantius II. 

Pottery, spindles, and coins 
have been unearthed at Ayles- 
bury ; urns and human remains 
at Bierton near-by; coins of 
Vespasian and Hadrian, to- 
gether with a Roman amphora, 
at Aston Clinton; while at 
places as scattered as Bucking- 
IMPRESSION FROM ROMAN SEAL FOUND ham, Castlethorpe, Long Cren- 

"AT. SHENLEY. don, Eton, and Haversham, 
similar finds have been made. 
A silver drinking-cup of late Roman work, together with 
silver spoons, a pin, a fibula, and a silver ring, were excavated 
by the plough at Great Horwood; and at Shenley, Stony 
Stratford, Little Kimble, Latimer, and Tingewick, the remains 
of Roman villas and portions of tessellated pavements have 
been unearthed, investigated, and re-covered. In the rectory 
garden at Shenley an undoubted intaglio of Diana was dis- 
covered, the edge alone being chipped, while the carving was 
as clearly incised as it was upon the day it left the ancient 
craftsman’s hand. 





Latimer 


The Latimer villa,- unearthed in 1864, was the largest 
found in the county. It proved to be one of corridor type, 
comprising a range of rooms with a corridor on the north-west 
eight feet six inches wide; but it is probable that another 
corridor existed on the south-east, if the portions of the tes- 
sellated pavements on that side are to have any reason for 
their existence. The plaster on the walls was coloured, and 
while some of the floors had been apparently covered with 
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wood fastened with iron nails, others were constructed of red 
tessere. Pieces of lead, window glass, tiles, pottery, oyster 
and whelk shells were found among the débris scattered upon 
the floors, as well as some coins of Constantine and Tetricus. 
But outside the county bounds, and therefore at the dis- 
posal of children more fortunately placed, many typical 
camps, walls, and cities may be examined. Within reach of 
those in the south of the county is Silchester—one of the most 
important of the cities built by the Romans—and excavations 
carried out there for many years have led to most instructive 
results. . 


Sulchester 


Silchester lies just inside the county of Hampshire, the boun- 
dary of Berkshire running along the Roman road approaching 
the-vcity ~from the. ape = 
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west, and then bend- 
ing round the camp to 
return tothe road from 
Silchester to London 
at a short distance 
‘from the city on the 
east. 

The city itself was 
built within an en- 
trenchment of far older 
date—one by which 
the tribe of the Atre- 
bates protected their 
chief settlement (called 
by the Romans Cal- 
leva Atrebatum) from 
attack: before the 
Romans came—and 
the shape of this en- 
circling mound must 
have influenced the ; 
builders of the Roman city when they determined to occupy so 
advantageous a site. Roman cities were usually rectangular, 
and stood four square to the points of the compass ; here the 
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walls are roughly octagonal, although the north, south, east, and 
west gates are in the usual positions. The importance of Calleva 
in Romano-British times is evidenced by the number of roads 
which radiate from it, and which can be traced for great dis- 
tances to-day. Sometimes they are mere tracks, at times 
nearly lost in heath, or almost obliterated by cultivation ; but 
sometimes they are fine modern roads with asphalt surfaces, 
while occasionally they may be traced running through fields 
parallel and near to the more modern roadways which have 
replaced them. Theé courses of many Roman roads, which 
have been covered by later cultivation and therefore lost, 
have been traced in the summer time by the different colour 
of the corn growing upon them, showing like streaks through 
the fields. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, the archeology officer of 
the Ordnance Survey, has called attention to these streak 
sites since he has been undertaking flights to secure air photo- 
‘graphs in the service of archeology. He writes: “ These 
streak sites prove to be innumerable ; not a single flight was 
taken without our finding several new ones. ‘They are made 
visible by the crops, which take a darker hue when they grow 
upon a silted-up ditch. The greater depth of colour can be 
seen in the ground (though the plan cannot). . . . We found 
a multitude of these streak sites. . . . The pattern of at least 
one important new Romano-British village was thus marked 
out in oats upon a carpet of soil.” ) 

From the East Gate of Silchester runs a road which crosses 
the Thames at Staines, leading to Hounslow, Brentford, 
Chiswick, Shepherd’s Bush, Marble Arch, Oxford Street, 
New Oxford Street, Holborn, and Cheapside, where one is 
within the old Roman city of Londinium. The first half mile 
of this road is buried, but its course has been settled by - 
excavation. A farm hand, when putting in post holes for a 
new gate, recently stated that he dug down to the surface 
of the Roman road which, as a modern road, can be clearly 
seen not far away across the fields making for London. From 
Staines to London the whole is in use with the exception of 
a short piece near Acton Green. 

From the South Gate ran a road to Winchester (Venta), 
and another to Old Sarum, which makes for Badbury, Dor- 
chester, and Exeter. From the West Gate ran a road which 
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_ branched at Speen, the western branch going through Bath 
to the ferry across the Severn leading to the Roman roads in 
South Wales. The actual position of this ferry is debatable, 
but that it existed is certain. The north-west branch passed 
through Cirencester (where Akeman Street and the Fosse 
Way cross it) to Gloucester and Worcester. 

From the North Gate ran a road to Dorchester in Oxford- 
shire, whith continued through Bicester and Water Stratford 
into Buckinghamshire, and it can safely be said that not many 
Roman cities had such a number of important roads radiating 
from their gates as had this city of Silchester, whose citizens 
could pass along these roads to any part of Roman Britain. 

The wall encloses an area of one hundred acres, and within 
it to-day are four fields traversed by a modern road, a manor 
house—now a farm—and its farm buildings. Beneath the 
surface lie the Roman streets and houses, and a trench dug 
anywhere within the bounds of the city would lay bare some 
vestiges of this old civilization. The ruins of a Christian 
church, dating back to the fourth century, have been dis- 
covered near the central forum, but the more modern church of 
St. Mary’s, standing just within the walls by the East Gate, 
is the parish church of the present village. The walls of the 
city were built of concrete (flints with cement) nine feet thick, 
and the bonding of tile may still be clearly seen between the 
courses of flint which, first inclined to the right and then to the 
left, made for the great strength and durability of its structure. 
To the north-east is an amphitheatre (a common feature of a 
Roman city) constructed of earthen mounds, enclosing a flat 
circular space, within which sports, ranging from bull baiting 
to gladiatorial shows, might be conducted for the pleasure of 
the inhabitants of the city. 


Old Sarum 


Old Sarum in Wiltshire shows similar features, but its 
particular interest lies in the fact that it appears to have been 
in continuous occupation from prehistoric times, through the 
Celtic, Romano-British, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
periods, to the years when the building of Salisbury Cathedral, 
some miles away, was completed, while the small a of 

(2,705) 
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inhabitants still dwelling near the ancient city returned two 
members to the House of Commons from A.D. 1295 until the 
first Reform Bill of A.D. 1832. 

This enormous artificial mound of earth, as it appears © 
to-day, with its two immense concentric ramparts, was origin- 
ally a fortress of the ancient Britons, and was occupied by the 
Romans, who called it Sorbiodunum—a Celtic name with a 
Latin ending. The Saxons at their conquest converted it to 
their own use, and Cerdic, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, made Sarum his capital town. Alfred and Edgar held 
it against the Danes, while in 1075 a eR was estab- 
lished there. 

It was only because of the extreme inconvenience of having 
a cathedral, a bishop’s palace, a garrison, and all the trade of 
a medieval city within its narrow limits, and lack of a water 
supply, that Old Sarum was abandoned for the spacious site of 
the modern city of Salisbury in the thirteenth century. The 
city wall, in a ruinous condition, was demolished during the 
seventeenth century. The foundations of the’ cathedral and 
other interesting buildings are now being laid bare and in- 
vestigated. Standing upon the mound, we can see Roman 
roads radiating in various directions—to Winchester, Silchester, 
Badbury, toward the Severn, and one to the north which 
crossed the Speen to the Bath road already mentioned, to join 
the Winchester to Cirencester road. 


Reculver 


The Roman camp at Reculver is probably known to most 
persons who visit the East Kent seaside resorts, but it is the 
very much restored ruin of a Saxon church rather than the 
ancient walls and enclosure of Roman date which attracts 
attention. The church, however, stands over the foundations 
of a Roman basilica, the present coastguard station uses a 
portion of the Roman wall as a garden boundary, and an inn 
on the south side takes advantage of the tile and flint struc- 
ture to shelter — barrels and mineral-water boxes. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! A great number of flint implements 
have been found in the gravels and on the foreshore here- 
abouts ; these, together with the Roman vessels and coins 
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recovered from the Reculver site, point to a continuity of 
occupation similar to that of Old Sarum. 


Burgh Castle 


Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth, is another camp well known 
to seaside holiday makers. Its walls, nine feet thick, enclos- 
ing an area of about two hundred and thirty yards by one 
hundred and eight yards, on the edge of a low cliff near the 
junction of the Waveney and the Yare, were built to protect 
the surrounding country from the incursions of Saxon pirates 
when the Roman power in Britain was beginning to wane. 
Worked flints as well as Roman remains have been found on 
the site.1_ As at Silchester, the parish church stands close to 
the mound. 

But portions of Roman walls wonderfully preserved may 
be found in many cities, London, York, Chester, and others 
having grown beyond the old bounds, but permitting the 
relics of a long dead past to remain in their midst. 


“Why, how nowe, Babell, whither wilt thou build ? 
I see old Holbourne, Charing Cross, the Strand, 
Are going to St. Giles’ in the Field. 
St. Katerne she takes Wapping by the hand, 
And Hogsdon will to Hygate ere’t be long. 
London has got a great way from the streame. 
I think she means to go to Islington, 
To eat a dish of strawberries and creame.”’ 
THOMAS FREEMAN (1614). 


London Stone 


“ London Stone,” now in the wall of St. Swithin’s, but 
originally on the other side of the road until Cannon Street 
Station was built, was the “lapis milliaris”’ in the Forum of 
Agricola—the heart of the Roman city of Londinium—from 
which distances were measured along the great military roads 
of Roman Britain. Readers can soon see how London has 
grown if they walk from Cannon Street to Hyde Park Corner, 
the present spot from which measurements along the western 


1 In 1923 I found a “ scraper ”’ which had been ploughed up within the camp. It 
was lying at the edge of the corn land, near the inner surface of the wall. 
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roads are taken ; but still better can this be discovered upon 
a good map of modern London if the concentric rings of streets 
ever pressing outwards from the old city bounds are noted. 

It was in the first half of the fourth century that London 
became a walled city, and the line of the wall corresponded 
almost exactly with the present bounds of the City of London, 
with the exception of the “ without wards.” Considerable 
fragments of it, composed of Kentish ragstone and large 
Roman bricks, may still be seen near Tower Hill, in St. 
Giles’ Churchyard at Cripplegate, and in the basements of some 
of the houses in Falcon Street, Aldersgate. Where the Tower 
of London now stands was a strong fortress, and from thence 
the wall followed the line of the Minories to Aldgate, turning 
north-west past Houndsditch (the Ditch beyond the wall) to 
Bishopsgate and along London Wall to Cripplegate. From 
this point it turned south to Aldersgate, Newgate, Ludgate, 
along Pilgrim Street to the Fleet River, which filled what is 
now Farringdon Street, and by the side of that. stream to its 
junction with the Thames, where another strong post was 
maintained. 

Within the City, on the mound where St. Paul’s now stands, 
was a large temple erected to Diana, and in what is now Strand 
Lane a cold spring supplied the water for a bath, constructed 
by Roman hands, thirteen feet long, six feet wide, and five 
feet deep, which can still be used. ; 


Uriconium 

Not far from the village of Wroxeter in Shropshire— 
Uriconium of the Romans—traces of the walls which enclosed 
a considerable area may still be seen (the parish church is 
within the site), but by the side of Watling Street the walls of 
another Roman bath are visible, about as far from the Severn 
as are the baths in London from the Thames. Portions of the 
floors of the undressing room, apodyterium, the tepidarium 
and sudatoria (warm and hot air bathrooms), together with 
the frigidarium and caldaria (cold and hot water bathrooms), 
hypocaust, and the bath courtyard are laid bare, but the baths 
themselves, with the little brick columns which supported 
them upon the floors, have disappeared. This probably 
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occurred during the destruction of the city by the Saxons, 
for, when the city foundations were -excavated, skeletons 
of men, women, and children were found huddled together 
under the hollow floors blacked by the burning. 


Hadrian’s Wail 


Those who live near the Scottish border have the finest 

monuments of Roman occupation in these islands within their 

reach in the wall built by the Emperor Hadrian from near the 

' mouth of the Tyne to Bowness on Solway Firth, over a dis- 
tance of seventy-three and a half miles. 

Not much is to be seen from Wallsend to Newcastle, and 
from Newcastle, for four miles to the west, the “ military road ” 
is all that marks the line of the wall. This military road was 
made by General Wade after the invasion of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, in order to be able to move his artillery expeditiously 
along the border at any future time—a thing he’ had failed to 
do while the young Pretender was lying at Carlisle and he was 
stationed at Newcastle. For his purpose he caused the stones 
of the Roman wall to be pulled down and laid on either side 
of the foundation to provide a road of sufficient width for 
artillery and troops to pass along it, but from the north Tyne 
into Cumberland and Bowness this frontier road followed a 
lower course to that of the wall, which had sought the highest 
ground and so escaped destruction. 

{In this part of its track the wall is still standing to a height 
varying from four to six feet for many miles continuously, 
with a “‘ mile castle” at every mile, and several very interest- 
ing permanent cities built of stone flanking it. 


Borcovicus 


The most interesting of these is Borcovicus, at Housesteads 
near Bardon Mill in Northumberland. This city has the 
lower portion of its wall still standing, “ Hadrian’s Wall ” 
itself forming the northern side. The two principal streets 
are completely laid bare, one from the east gate to the west— 
the Via Pratoria—dividing the city into two equal parts, and 
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the other from the north gate to the south well to the east of 
the median line. 

The gateways had two openings, with a pillar between, 
and about ten feet behind them were similar gateways, while 
the space be- 
tween was flanked 
on either side by 
guardrooms with 
narrow door- 
ways. Later the 
left-hand half of 
the front gate & 
and the right- 
hand half of the 
rear gate were 
built up with 
masonry of an ROMAN GATEWAY IN HADRIAN’S WALL. 
inferior character _ 
to the rest of the construction, probably at a time when 
Britain was being depleted of Roman forces and the number 
of men available to protect the gates seriously lessened. 
The sills of the gateways were formed by large stones set on 
edge, and in these can be seen the grooves worn by wheeled 
traffic to a depth of eight or nine inches. 

The whole of the interior of the city was filled with stone 
buildings separated by very narrow streets, the Forum as usual 
at the intersection of the main streets. There were about 
twenty insule—or blocks of buildings, to use the modern 
term—the foundations of which can still -be seen. The most 
interesting features are the “hypocausts ’’—the heating 
apparatus of the Roman houses. The flagged floors of the 
rooms are supported by little pillars built of tiles. Outside 
the room was placed’a small furnace in which charcoal was 
burned, and in the thickness of the wall on the other side 
flues were built, with the exit below the level of the eaves of 
the roof, thus keeping the space below the floor always filled 
with hot air. 

In. the gateways are to be seen stones grooved as they 
would be by soldiers of the guard sharpening their weapons ; 
similar stones may be found near churches dating back to the 
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Middle Ages, on which bowmen of those days sharpened their 
arrow heads; and in the north of England, where roads are 
commonly bounded by stone walls, wide curved spaces may 
be noted where the modern road menders sharpen their 
shovels. 

Among the ruins of Borcovicus are to be found shelters 
evidently built from the abundant material around them by 
medieval “‘ moss troopers ”’—a polite name for cattle thieves— 
who made their haunts in this wild and desolated district. 
Those who wish to go into further detail concerning this 
massive monument of Roman occupation should study the 
late Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman Wall. 


CHAPTER V—WEAPONS 
Flints 


IF there is one thing more than another which comes naturally 
to the hand of a male child, it is a stone. Birds, cats, dogs, 
motor cars, street lamps, and fellow scholars suffer alike in 
providing cock-shies, and throwing at a mark affords amuse- 
ment for many an idle hour. To turn this tendency to 
account it is necessary to interest children in the methods by 
which stones have been utilized as tools and Weapons, and to 
set them examining stones and searching in the gravel pits 
by the river banks of their immediate neighbourhood for 
proofs of the patient craftsmanship of early man. Once they 
realize that unexamined stones flung carelessly away may be 
the veritable casting of pearls at swine, and the consequent 
loss of a tool or weapon of great antiquity, another interest 
has been added to life, and a bad habit overcome. Within 
two years of instituting a search for worked flints in what 
was regarded as a hopeless district, sufficient stones brought 
by children from roadside, garden, pit, and field passed through 
my hands to have provided the material for the foundations 
of a large house, and ensured the safety of countless birds and 
beasts ; but among the multitude of pieces were some “ finds ” 
of extreme value. 
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If it is permitted to offer advice, never reject a stone 
which appears to have upon its surface any evidence of work- 
ing. If possible, make it the subject of further investigation ; 
and for those who have not yet attempted a study of worked 
flints, and who therefore will have some difficulty in recogniz- 
ing these implements, an elementary classification of periods 
may be of use. To deal in dates will lead nowhere, for the 
periods vary or overlap so much, according to the scarcity 
or density of population, and the nearness to, or distance 
from, continental influence. To attempt to give geological 
instruction is valueless ; very few children really grasp more 
than the most elementary facts of that subject. But children, 
repeating in their own lives as they do the past experiences of 
the race, will readily understand the changes involved and 
the increased efficiency produced by man’s progress from a 
condition of using an unworked stone in the hand as a means 
of defence to the careful manufacture of a flint arrow-head by 
which death could be dealt at a distance. 


Geology 


Ordinary geographical teaching will have laid the founda- 
tions of a knowledge of the formation of deposits, whether of 
clay, brick earth, gravel, chalk, or chalk with flints. Almost 
every child should recognize at a glance the difference between 
water-borne or drift gravels, and that deposited from moraines 
as the ice receded. Every scholar knows that flint fractures 
readily, and, armed with such knowledge, is ready for further 
instruction. 

One is not putting an unnecessary strain upon the develop- 
ing brains of young students if one asks them to memorize a 
few terms used in the following table. 

The four geological periods are— 

(x1) The Primary or Paleozoic (ancient life). 

(2) The Secondary or Mesozoic (intermediate period 
of life). 

(3) The Tertiary or Cainozoic (more recent life). 

(4) The Quaternary (the period extending to the 
present time). 

It is during the last two periods that man lived, and there- 
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fore it is in the deposits of those ages that one must look for 
the practically imperishable flint record of his handiwork, 
and his growing knowledge. The Cainozoic period is sub- 
divided, according to the fossil remains found in the strata, 
into four sections— 
(1) The Eocene (the dawn of recent life). 

(2) The Oligocene (early forms of recent life). 

(3) The Miocene (intermediate stage of recent life). 

(4) The Pliocene (full forms of recent life). 


Religious Significance of Stone 


Flints supposed to have been shaped by man have been 
found in the Oligocene and Miocene deposits of France and 
Belgium, and Eoliths, or ‘‘ Dawn Stones,” have been dis- 
covered in the Pliocene gravels, but it is in the Pleistocene 
deposits (a great many forms of recent life) of gravel and brick 






















































































































































































FLINT AXES. 


earth of the older Quaternary period that the undoubted 
examples of man’s work upon flints occur. The whole period 
during which early man is unacquainted with the use of metal is 
referred to as the Stone Age—a somewhat loose term, for cer- 
tainly during the later Bronze Age, and perhaps at the beginning 
of the still later Iron Age, people in the more remote settlements 
were still using flint for most purposes. Even those who had 
full use of metal implements were using stone tools for dressing 
stones to be utilized for religious purposes. It will be remem- 
bered that Moses commanded the children of Israel to build 
“an altar of whole stone over which no man hath lift up any 
iron,’ and that during the building of the Temple of Solomon 
there was “neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron 
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heard in the house while it was in building.” Indeed, it is 
questionable if the Stone Age has ever ceased in some parts of 
the world ; at Brandon in Suffolk the ancient flint workings 
are still being exploited, and flint knapping is an industry 
carried on in that neighbourhood to-day, as it has been for 
uncounted years. 

Latent in the memory of man is a firm belief in the special 
virtue of stone. A child who finds a stone with a hole in it 
performs certain ritualistic rites, and then casts it away over 
the shoulder without watching where it falls, in order to derive 
the full fortune from the finding of a ‘‘ lucky stone.’ Country 
folk in many parts of Cornwall will dip a celt in boiling water 
and drink the resultant fluid as a certain cure for rheumatism ; 
and in the north, Neolithic arrow-heads, known as 
“elf-shot,’’ treated in a similar manner, are be- 
lieved to be a special specific for use in diseases of 
the sight. Walter Johnson in his Folk Memory 
states that “ This stage of the history of the ‘lucky 
stone’ is represented by the degenerate cotton 
reel attached to the bunch of church or farm keys. 
. . . Among educated folk the bit of wood has 
further dwindled to a utilitarian plate of bone.” 



































The Stone Age 


For school purposes Stone Age implements can 
be divided into three stages of development— 
(x) Eoliths or Dawn Stones ; 
(2) Paleoliths or Ancient Stones (drift 
and cave) ; 
(3) Neoliths or New Stones— 
although here again it must be remembered that 


overlapping will occur. FLINT SCRAPER 
; / FOR CLEAN- 


ING SKINS. 
Eoliths (From the caves of 


the Périgord. 

Eoliths are flints of natural shape, yet display- ne 
ing some evidence of sharpening and wear. They were easily pro- 
duced, a few chippings at the edges being all that was needed 
to adapt them for the primitive uses to which they were put. 
Yet they fit the hand comfortably in spite of the little work 
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bestowed upon them, and were evidently selected for their 
shape and the permanence of their material. Such worked 
flints will persist through all the stages, but in Paleolithic and 
Neolithic times there would be no attempt to store them. 
They would be made, used, and cast away. Along the ridges 
of southern England they occur with greatest frequency, and 
it is to the unremitting and loving labour of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Harrison of Ightham in Kent that we owe most of 
our knowledge of these earliest forms of man’s ingenuity. 


Paleoliths 


Paleoliths, however, show a considerable amount of 
working. The natural form of the stone is no longer clear, 
although, as a rule, the earlier Palzoliths retained some portion 
of the original surface. These rough scrapers and crude 
hand axes (celts) are flaked, but flaked sparingly; the later 
forms, however, of scrapers, bores, knives, -and axes are 
flaked on both sides, and retain nothing of the outer crust. 
The shapes of hand axes differ, but they all agree in having 
the edges and point to the front, and their thicker and there- 
fore more weighty portion at the rear. They may be ovate 
or triangular in form, but the “coup de poing” depended for 
its efficacy upon a cutting edge and point with sufficient weight 
behind it to absorb the shock of impact and give force to the 
blow. This principle is retained to-day in the modern axe 
head and bill-hook. 

With added experience, and the acquisition of a greater deli- 
cacy of manipulation, smaller tools, such as gravers and saws, 
were produced, and flaking as a result of pressure was added to 
the earlier flaking by percussion. These pressure surfaces are 
clearly distinguishable from percussive surfaces, showing as 
long flat strips upon, and giving a more finished appearance 
to, the body of the implement. 


Neoliths 


This delicacy of work leads up to the polished work of 
Neolithic man, and barbed arrow-heads, leaf-shaped lance- 
heads, and beautifully fashioned celts are typical of this period. 
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But there is a great change in the axes, for, hafted as they were 
by Paleolithic man by binding about them at the thicker end 
a withy or ash sapling, Neolithic man has discovered that 
the thicker end is more effective for a blade surface, and the 
pointed end, properly weighted, grooved, or bored, better for 











FLINT WEAPONS (AXES, ARROW-HEADS, ETC.) AND BONE HARPOONS. 


attachment to the horn or wooden handle. In short, the 
business end of the axe is reversed, while the weight is still 
retained in the rear. 

It is not certain whether hafting in its simplest form 
was generally practised in the Old Stone Age or not, but the 
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idea was developing, and experiment proved that to prevent 
the wooden handle from splitting, a horn socket inserted in 
a hole in the wood was more effective than hafting the stone 
directly into the wood. Later, the idea of perforating the 
stone by drilling, and fixing the handle through the hole, was 
utilized, for increased power and range of action resulted from 
the use of handled weapons. Ina similar manner hammer and 
axe heads are fixed to-day. 

To sum up, Eoliths show a few chippings at the edges, 
early Paleoliths are flaked by percussion on either side and 
edges, late Palzoliths are flaked by percussion and pressure, 
and Neoliths show more delicate pressure marks or are en- 
tirely polished. 


Flint Working 


The uninitiated make the most amusing mistakes when 
first they begin to search for worked specimens. Any broken 
piece of flint is a “ genuine antique,” and their faith in the 
authenticity of their discovery is equal to, and usually as 
mistaken as, that of the simple souls who purchase with satis- 
faction ‘‘real Jacobean furniture’? made in a twentieth 
century workshop. 

At this early stage experimental flint breaking must begin, 
and after several frantic and sometimes painful attempts, a 
suitable round or “ hammer stone”? will be selected, which, 
gripped in the cup of the hand, leaves a clear hammering 
surface with the finger tips safely out of danger. It may have 
been that the observation of the hammering habits of birds 
gave early man the idea of grasping a stone in his hand be- 
tween the opposable thumb and fingers, and the discovery of 
the sharp edges of broken flint suggested the production of 
such edges by the beating of stones together; but there is 
no doubt that hammering gave man his first tool and weapons, 
and made our present civilization possible. Rounded stones, 
large enough to be grasped without the finger tips meeting 
over the lower surface, were used as hammer stones, and these 
being themselves brittle, when struck against another hard 
surface would show scars at the points of impact. These scars, 
grouped together in small areas on the surface of such stones, 
are indications of use of the first hammers employed by man. 
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Flint Fractures 


It will not be long before it is recognized that a flint frac- 
tured by blows displays two constant features on the new 
- surfaces or “ flakes’ removed from the ‘‘ core’’—the lumps or 
“Dulbs of percussion’’ below the points of impact, and a 
series of ripples radiating outward from the bulb. On the 
core are depressions, or “ bulbar cavities,” with similar ripple 
markings. Thus flints can be easily classified according to the 
presence or absence of bulbs of percussion or bulbar cavities. 
Those which do not display the necessary signs of blows will 
be discarded, having been broken as a result of the action of 
heat or frost. These “thermal fractures ’’ are easily identi- 
fied, for they are usually flat or saucer-like, with a raised 
portion in the centre. It must be remembered, however, 
that thermal fractures were utilized by man for the production 
of implements ; in fact, during the cave period the discovery 
was made that stone could be broken into pieces by heating 
it in fires. Thermal flakes, showing evidence of working, 
must not be discarded as useless. 

But “ percussive fractures,” as it is readily pointed out, 
may have been caused without man’s aid. A displaced 
boulder, dropping from one level to another, would produce 
flakes from the flints upon which it fell with all the surface 
markings of percussion. How, then, are we to tell whether 
the flakes we examine are produced by accident or design ? 
It is unreasonable, of course, to expect that Nature would 
deal a succession of blows so carefully distributed that a 
definite shape, which could be utilized for definite ends, could 
be produced. Shape and purpose, therefore, must be con- 
sidered, in addition to the marks of percussion. 


Recogmtion 


The inevitable question follows: “And if I find a shaped 
‘flint which I believe to be genuine, how am I| to know whether 
the working upon it is ancient or new?” Experiment will 
have proved that a freshly broken flint has a grey, brown, or 
black body colour which gradually dulls after contact with 
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the air. Continued. weather action produces a surface altera- 
tion known as “ patination,” the black type of flint being 
most subject to the change. At first the new surface takes 
on a delicate bloom which gradually increases in intensity 
until the body colour apparently changes to blue, although 
this is really the black coloration showing through a gradually 
thickening film of white. Ultimately a cream or white patina 
covers the surface so thickly that the body colour can no 
longer be seen. Variations of patination on the same imple- 
ment are caused by later chipping by another hand. Patina- 
tion, therefore, is the result of prolonged exposure to weather 
and chemical action removing the colouring matter. Some 
flints having been in close contact with staining solutions in 
the soil have a quaint mottled patination which is extremely 
attractive, while others, instead of patination, gain a natural 
polish or lustre during the passing of the years. 


































































































































































































FLINT KNIFE. 
(From the caves of the Périgord, France.) 


Shape, purpose, percussive markings, and patination must 
all be taken into account before a flint can be definitely pro- 
nounced a genuine “ artefact,” but even then a record should 
be made at once of the place where it was found and of the 
immediate surroundings. 


Quartzite 


Quartzite was also used for the manufacture of implements, 
particularly in Scotland, while obsidian, chert, and other hard 
materials were utilized. Some idea of the delicacy of touch 
required in manufacture may be gained by the examination 
of the minute types of implements less than an inch in length, 
and frequently not one-twelfth of an inch in breadth, which 
have been exquisitely worked all round the edges by Neolithic 
man. 


Eoliths were made principally from flints laid bare by 
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erosion and ice action, but later, when the selection of suitable 
specimens for shaping was deliberate, outcrops of flint seams 
in chalk faces led to the making of shallow excavations, and 
the necessity for obtaining stones farther beneath the surface 
involved the invention of tools for digging. Blade bones of 
animals (the ridge along the centre of the bone giving support 
to the wooden handle) and deer antlers were the ancestors of 
our spades and pick-axes, and yet with these rude tools shafts 
were dug in the chalk to depths of as much as thirty feet to get 
at the seams of flint. At Cissbury in Sussex the ancient 
flint mines vary in depth from five to thirty-nine feet, and in 
diameter from five to seventy feet, with radiating galleries 
following the seam. On the floors many implements, some 
pottery, and chalk lamps of the Stone Age have been dis- 
covered. 


Caddington Workshop 


A wonderful Palzolithic workshop was discovered at 
Caddington, near Dunstable, where Mr. Worthington Smith, 
with extreme patience, was able to assemble the chipped 
fragments lying in abundance about the “ working floor,” 
until he had reconstructed the entire flint from which the 
flakes had been struck. 


Flint Mines 


Grimes Graves at Weeting in Norfolk were ancient flint 
mines, and here the prehistoric miners sank their shafts 
thirty-nine feet through sand, clay, and chalk, to get to the 
material they needed for their use, driving galleries from the 
bases into the chalk to follow the line of the flint layers. At 
Peppard Common, near Henley, at High Wycombe in Buck- 
inghamshire, and at a number of places in Norfolk, shallow 
flint mines have been noted, while the sites of the discovery 
of worked implements in river drift gravels have been found in 
nearly every county in England. | irik 

It is quite clear that many of the implements did not origi- 
nate in the spot where they were found, but had been washed 
down from some place nearer the source of the river in whose 


gravels they were discovered. 
(2,705) 7 
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Some time ago a London friend, putting forward arguments 
against history teaching by research, pointed out that one 
cannot expect to find worked flints in Fleet Street or the 
Strand, and so raised the important question of the places in 
which search must be made for specimens. It would have 
been unkind to give him a list of the places in the London 
area where, during building operations, worked flints have 
been unearthed, such as Gray’s Inn Lane, Clerkenwell, London 
Fields, Dalston, Clapton, Homerton, Mildmay Park, Acton, 
Edmonton, Hackney Downs, Battersea, Hanwell, Highbury, 
Waddon, Wallington, Sutton—in fact, all along the Thames 
gravel terraces; but one could suggest that every time a 
hole in the ground was made in any place, eager eyes should 
be searching for vestiges of the past. It is not the find but 
the search that matters. A girl of thirteen who had been 
searching the Thames gravels for eighteen months without 
success, found a splendid specimen of a Paleolithic hand-axe 
by accident in a recently ploughed field at George Green, near 
Slough. 

In nearly every county in England typical specimens have 
been found, although it is in the south rather than in the north 
—where flint is uncommon—that most of the remains of 
man’s implements fashioned in the Stone Age will be found. 


Fossils 


Fossils have a geological rather than a historical in- 
terest, but children love to collect Belemnites—or ‘‘ thunder 
bolts,” as they are called in Buckinghamshire—Ammonites, 
and Echinoderms—or “fairy loaves’’—wherever they are found. 
Belemnites are the internal skeletons of an extinct animal 
allied to the cattle-fish, and their discovery in Jurassic deposits 
proves the existence of a period when the waters of the ocean 
flowed over the spot where the remains are found. This is 
true also of the Ammonite and Sea Urchin remains, and it 
amazes children to know that counties such as Buckingham- 
shire were at one time beneath the shallow waters of the sea. 
The “fairy loaf” fossils have real historical significance. 
Primitive man, delving for his flint treasures, must have found 
them in abundance, and so frequently are they discovered in 
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close association with prehistoric remains that General Pitt 
Rivers suggested that fossils may have served the purposes 
of coinage. But they may have had a more religious mean- 
ing, for, as “luck producers,”’ country folk preserve them in 
some parts of England to-day, believing that as long as the 
household retains the ‘‘charm” it will never be without 
bread. At the opening of a round barrow on Dunstable 
Downs over two hundred of these urchin fossils were ex- 
cavated, and Mr. Worthington Smith concluded that they 
formed a border about the bodies of a woman and child buried 
there. Among the Glastonbury lake village remains, Am- 
monites were found bored through to form spindle-whorls, 
and so even the discovery of fossils can lead to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge about the habits of prehistoric man. 


Flint Finds 


The gravel terraces on either side of the Thames are the 
best-known hunting grounds for flint remains—the finds at 
Taplow, Burnham, Farnham Royal, Chalvey, and _ Iver, 
housed in museums and private collections, proving the fer- 
tility of the Buckinghamshire area; but arable land, heath 
land, down land, and gravel pits may all yield results. There 
is no necessity to go into the formation of the gravel terraces 
by gradual erosion and depositions—ordinary geographical 
teaching will have made children familiar with the manner 
in which the water alters the surface over which it flows. 
Brick fields, chalk pits, and commons are oftentimes treasure 
houses ; rabbits and moles, as well as humans, bring imple- 
ments to the surface: and, in fact, every disturber and every 
disturbance of the soil should be watched for prizes. Search- 
ing among heaps of flints by the wayside, dredgings from canal 
and river, as well as the screenings from gravel pits, added spoils 
to our school collection ; and similar search by others, even 
if unsuccessful, will keep alive an interest in stones beyond 
their possibilities as means of offence to peaceful citizens or 
harmless birds and animals. Excavations for water and 
telephone mains at or near Bletchley laid bare to the eager 
eyes of children the Neolithic antler pick now in Aylesbury 
Museum, and an Elizabethan halberd head; and at Little 
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Brickhill, whilst searching for more pieces of medieval pottery 
such as had been found by a hedgeside in a lane known locally 
as “ Jack Iron Cap’s,”’ a bronze palstave, or celt, was dug out 
of the greensand. ‘‘ Hope on, hope ever,” is the motto writ 
large for field workers, whose interest, once aroused, lasts as 
long as life itself. i 

Bronze 


The discovery of the possibilities of metal, like the dis- 
covery that fire could be artificially pro- 
duced, was one of the most important 
steps in the history of mankind. It is 
impossible to state exactly how the dis- 
covery was made, but it seems probable 
that the heating of stones upon the do- 
mestic hearth for use in the cooking of 
food, or for the warming of water, led 
to the accidental observation of a new 
material produced by heat from certain 
rocks containing native copper or a 
combination of tin with the copper ore. 

Smelting for the production of this 
material would follow, and in the course 
of time the blending of copper and tin ores 
would result from experiment. Ancient 
man, if he lacked knowledge such as we 
have, possessed the faculty of observation a0 
[iGmaet dal ADIeRCeeICe ANG ODSETVALION — eediatonsc. toord) 
combined with experiment has led to every 
great advance in the condition of humanity. In the British 
Museum Guwide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age the state- 
ment is made that “if many of the uncivilized tribes of the 
modern world are capable of the like simple experimental 
processes, there is no reason why prehistoric man should not 
have given proof of similar aptitude.” 





Advantages 


And once the new material had been examined and found 
capable of working, its immense advantages, as being less brittle 
than stone and more speedily shaped in a “‘mould,”’ must have 
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been quickly recognized, and the use of metal implements in 
the favoured districts where metallic ores were to be found 
would follow the use of stone. But stone continued to be 
used in religious ceremonies long after bronze was in common 
use, just as bronze in a later age was retained for a similar 
reason when iron in turn had superseded the softer material. 
Whether the users of bronze were of a different race or not to 
those who primarily used stone here in Britain, and whether the 
use of bronze was the result of the invasion of Celtic or Bry- 
thonic peoples, need not long occupy the attention of children, 
but it is as well for them as for us to understand that bronze 
implements are to be found associated with the remains of 
those people buried in the round barrows (Anglo-Saxon 
beorh means mound or hill) and not with the long barrows 
which are of earlier date. The examination of ancient burial 
places has proved that a different type of skull is to be found 
in either group, the long barrows containing long skulls, and 
the round barrows short skulls. From this it is fairly safe to 
conclude that the earlier users of bronze in this country were 
of a different type from those who had primarily used stone. 

At first the shape of bronze implements closely followed 
the old patterns of stone tools, but the durability of the 
material, the ease with which a cutting edge was produced, 
and the comparative lightness of the tool when complete, led 
to the development of new shapes and the employment of 
new tools to beat the lumps of metal into thin plates. 

Sir John Evans, the author of Ancient Bronze Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, divides the British 
Bronze Age into three parts, the first being the period when 
primitive forms, such as the plain axe head or “ celt,” the 
“ knife-dagger ” and awl, closely resembling the stone shapes, 
were made; the second the period when flanged celts and 
tanged spear-heads were in use; and the third, when sock- 
eted celts and swords had become common. 


Evolution of Bronze Weapons 


The evolution of the bronze celt is most interesting, and 
one can follow with close attention and complete understanding 
the transition from a solid shape, similar to the Neolithic axe, 
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through the stages of raised and turned-in sides, to the manu- 
facture of a “stop ridge,’ and the later development of a 
socket and ring to facilitate the binding of the finished axe 
head to its handle. 

The Brickhill celt, found by the children of the Bletchley 
school, was of the last pattern, and the marks of the mould 
ridges were almost as clearly defined upon the surface as 
they must have been when the ancient implement first left 
the hands of its maker. Usually bronze implements of a 
primitive type are found in association with burials, but those 
of a later date are found in “ hoards,” the carefully hidden 
store of some trader or dealer in bronze weapons, or the 
treasures of a founder whose handiwork has long outlived his’ 
passing. Remains of the Bronze Age have been found scat- 
tered in many places in England. ; 


Bronze Finds 


As far as Buckinghamshire is concerned, the bed of the 
river Thames has given up an eyed spear-head twenty-two 
inches long, and another slightly longer, both found near 
Datchet ; while at Taplow five socketed spear-heads and two 
broken spears were discovered and presented to the British 
Museum. The bronze sickle now in the British Museum was 
also found in the river-bed near by, while a rapier-like socketed 
spear-head found there shows that a very high state of culture 
in bronze manufacture must have existed along the Thames 
valley. The blade is almost sixteen inches long, and is 
decorated with two studs of gold and by punctured dots on 
either side of the broad midrib which runs the entire length 
of the weapon. In the Victoria History of the county of 
Buckinghamshire it has been concluded by Mr. George Clinch 
that ‘as far as one can judge from the distribution of the 
antiquities of this very interesting period it seems probable 
that the Bronze Age population of the area we now know as 
Buckinghamshire was mainly along the banks of the rivers.” 

Five socketed celts nearly three inches long were discovered 
at Waddesdon ; a bronze sword, twenty-one inches long, was 
found in a field near Hawridge ; while at Wycombe Marsh, as 
the result of an accident to a horse while ploughing, some 
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pottery of the Bronze Age was unearthed. A hoard of Bronze 
Age implements was found at New Bradwell, near Wolverton, 
in the north of the county, consisting of sixteen separate 
objects—celts, spear-heads, and a leaf-shaped sword, unfor- 
tunately broken, being turned up when building operations 
were in progress. 

The late Celtic period, or what may be called the beginning 
of the Iron Age in Britain, has also yielded specimens of its 
culture in the county, and the importance of the transition 
from bronze to the harder material is only less important 
than the change from stone to primitive metallic working. 
A sword and scabbard of late Celtic work, found on the banks 
of the Thames not far from Taplow, is to be seen at the British 
Museum, having been dredged from the bed of the Thames 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century. The sword, 
made almost entirely of iron, is fixed in a bronze sheath by 
rust, but the scabbard is highly decorated throughout its 
length of thirty-three inches. It is of interest to note that 
the use of bronze still continued during the Fron Age, and 
another example of a bronze ornament of the late Celtic period 
was found at Datchet, being turned out by a dredger working 
the Thames. Silver bracelets and bronze torques of the same 
period were found at Winslow and Castlethorpe, evidences of 
a widespread settlement in the county of persons intimately 
acquainted with the uses of metal and the decorative orna- 
mentation possible in such a material long before the Romans 
landed on the British shores. 


Tool Developments 


But once the gradual development of tools and weapons, 
through the successive stages of wood, stone, solid metal, and 
hollowed forms, has been traced, the real value of the study 
emerges, for now it will be possible to understand the con- 
struction of modern tools. 

The wooden club was the ancestor of the present-day 
types of mallets and mauls used by carpenters and masons, 
while the hammer stone and bored axe head led to the pro- 
duction of the carpenter’s hammer. The combination tool, 
the axe hammer, produced the hammers used by plasterers, 
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scaffolders, and the carpenter’s adze. Modifications of the 
general construction for particular uses led to the differences 
in haft and head which are to be noticed in the hammers 
used by joiners, boilermakers, smiths, and engineers. And if 
the observation of man’s early inventive genius produces no 
other effect than a closer 'study of thé tools used by the crafts- 
men of our own times and an inquiring attitude of mind 
toward their construction, a great deal has been done to 
impress upon plastic minds that the past produces the present, 
and it is the duty of the present to create better conditions 
for those who must follow in our steps. 


CHAPTER VI—THE LAND SYSTEM 


Allotments 


SINCE the Great War there are allotments within reach of 
nearly every school. One of the most notable features of 
such gardens is that narrow strips of grass are allowed to 
remain between the patches of cultivated ground to permit 
access to other parts of the field. As a rule the patches are 
twenty or forty square poles in area, and upon each is grown 
the vegetable produce for a household. A small rent is paid 
annually for the use of the ground, the patches being re- 
distributed—usually by an allotment society or committee— 
once a year. The tenant, provided he pays his rent, can cul- 
tivate his patch how he pleases; but if his cultivation is poor 
or the ground is evidently neglected, there is more than a 
probability that the allotment committee will take care not to 
accept his tenancy in the future. Generally the plots are of 
equal width, four poles; and of equal length, commonly ten 
poles: their direction, however, is determined by the shape 
of the field which is being used for the purpose of allotment. 
Any awkward corner is left uncultivated, and is utilized by 
the persons whose plots are close at hand as a portion upon 
which to burn rubbish, or to store those things which cannot 
be kept upon the individual plots. The length or “run” of 
one set of plots may be at right angles to that of another 
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group, and as a result the pathways will straggle across the 
field, being given definite direction only by the general run 
of the cultivated portions. Time spent in the examination 
and comparison of allotment fields is never wasted, for here, . 
in little, is a system of cultivation of age-long continuity— 
cultivation in unenclosed fields. 

Most of us at one time or another have worked upon 
allotment lands, and the general characteristics are quite 
familiar to us, but it is as well to keep the characteristics 
in mind while attempting to find historical foundation for 
such a commonplace portion of everyday life. With the ex- 
ception that now the holder is free to grow what crops he 
pleases, and where he pleases, the whole structure of allot- 
ments is based upon ancient custom, and here again history 
can be studied, so to speak, upon our doorsteps. 


Open Field System 


Throughout England, up to the period of the Agricultural 
Revolution of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, this system of open field farming was general—in fact, 
it would be more true to say that it was common throughout 
the greater part of Europe, and most certainly in the whole of 
the British Isles. To-day fields and farms are separated by 
hedges and ditches, stone walls, or fences; but before 1766: 7 
the greater proportion of farm lands or holdings were only 
divided one from the other by unploughed strips of turf known 
as “ balks.” Each village or township had its common fields, 
in which most of the inhabitants had some strips where they 
could grow wheat or oats for their bread, barley for their 
beer, or find pasture for their cattle. 


Enclosures 


After 1760 common lands began to disappear at a rapid 
rate under an increasing number of Enclosure ‘Acts, until to- 
day it is difficult to understand what was the normal appear- 
ance of the countryside before hedges and ditches, while 
adding beauty to a landscape, broke up the land into irregular 
areas of privately owned soil. In 1708 a writer, describing the 
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conditions under which farming was carried on in Middlesex, 
provided an excellent picture when he wrote: “ I have known 
thirty landlords in a field of two hundred acres, and the 
property of each so divided as to lie in ten or twenty places 
containing from an acre or two downwards to fifteen perches ; 
and in a field of three hundred acres I have met with patches 
of arable land containing eight perches each. In this instance 
the average size of all the pieces in the field was under an 
acre. In all cases they lie in long, narrow, winding, or worm- 
like slips.” 

It has been estimated that from 1700 to 1760 one hundred 
and fifty-two Enclosure Acts gave 237,845 acres into the hands 
of private owners, while from 1761 to 1801 one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine Enclosure Acts took away 2,428,721 
acres from common holding. These figures enable one to 
understand how rapidly the appearance of England altered 
during the first forty years of the Agricultural Revolution, 
and what an enormous change took place in the conditions of 
life of a rustic population who hitherto had supported them- 
selves by produce obtained from small strips of land whose 
holding had given. them at least some standing in a farming 
community. 


Strip Farming 


The system of strip farming in all probability existed among 
the tribes in Britain before the Romans came, and apparently 
it was continued under Roman mastership and Roman meas- 
urement as a “ villa’ system throughout the period of their 
occupation. A similar method was retained by the Saxons 
under Saxon conditions, and fixed by the “ manorial idea” of 
the Normans in their turn. How far the Romans accepted the 
British tribal scheme of farming or altered it, when Britain | 
became the “Granary of Rome”’ ; how far the Saxons des troyed 
the Roman system and put in its Bas a method of their own ; 
whether the “ villa,” the “ tun,’ “ham,” and the “ manor’ 
were similar in Ee or these. are riddles which can only 
be solved by experts: and for the discussion of them such 
books as Professor Seebohm’s The English Village Community, 
and The Village Community, by G. L. Gomme, should be 
studied. 
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Communal Settlement 


It seems most probable that at the beginning any self- 
supporting community, depending upon itself for its produce, 
must have utilized all available 
labour for the production of its 
food and clothing from the 
open ground surrounding the 
settlement, and all labour could 
000 only be used when each indi- 

e5iN OF OFFA vidual was definitely responsible 
for the cultivation of a par- 
ticular portion of the soil. From earliest times settlements 
were made where water was within reach, and such settlements 
presupposed some portion of water meadowland where cattle 
and sheep might graze directly under the eyes of the inhab- 
itants. Corn was a necessity. The growth of-grain entailed 
cultivated land, and such land needing drainage, it was usually 
situated upon the gentle slopes above the water meadows, 
where an incline could be utilized to carry away surface water. 
Beyond the cultivated land, farther up the slope where the soil 
was shallow, were the “waste” lands, lightly covered with 
underbrush, which supplied the necessary firing and smaller 
wood requisite for the wattling and roofing of the dwellings: 
the woodland proper, which surrounded and isolated each 
settlement, served as a further roaming ground for swine. 

Over such a settlement 
there must have been one 
person, or some persons, in 
authority—those whose busi- 
ness it was to govern the do- 
ings of the community and 
labour with brain rather than = 
with body. It seems logical PENNY OF OFFA OF MERCIA. 
to believe that warriors and 
‘priests would be exempt from manual work in the common 
fields, for the necessity of defending the settlement from 
human attack and of securing the future welfare of the 
inhabitants fully occupied their time. Upon the shoulders 
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of the old, the infirm, the crippled, the women and the children 
would fall the task of cultivation of the ground and the care of 
the stock of the settlement. All must live and all must have 
food, and so it would become the duty of those who laboured, 
not only to labour for themselves, but to work for the others 
whose duty it was to provide bodily and spiritual protection 
for the labourers. This is just a division of duties, and a 
division which must not be accepted as a proof of the servility 
of one class or the freedom of another. It is true that the 
governing section of the community would not be called 
upon to carry out those tasks which later have been degraded 
under the name of “ labours,” but it is equally true that the 
labourers would have the voice of free men in the direction 
of the affairs of a community of which they formed a most 
important part. 

If, then, the whole of the lands of the settlement were 
open—in ‘so far that they were not enclosed otherwise than 
by the boundaries of tree and water of 
the whole settlement—the system of 
dividing the whole area into strips 
held and cultivated by the individuals 
who formed the whole community 
seems to follow, for it is not to be hack ite re peace 
supposed that any one person would ; 
wish to take charge of all the poor ground, while another 
received all the good soil. This could only be avoided 
by giving each holder a portion of the poor land and a por- 
tion of the better sections of the fields, and thus scattering 
the strip holdings over the entire area. At each new sowing 
any hardships of the previous season could be remedied, and 
so in spring time a re-allotment of strips, if necessary, could 
take place. Between these strips, giving free access to 
all parts of the fields, must have run some. pathways, and 
these would naturally consist-of portions of the untouched 
surface, or balks, as one finds them to-day in the modern 
allotments. 

Whatever was the beginning of the primitive unit of agri- 
cultural life, it is certain that the lands were held in common, 
and that there was no division between one holding and an- 
other except the untilled balk of land which separated them. 
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Saxon Farming 


By the time that the Saxons had settled as a body of 
tribes in various parts of England, the cultivation of the soil 
had taken a definite form ; there were arable fields, common 
meadow land, and common waste. The arable fields were 
divided into strips. The strips, cultivated by a particular 
holder, were scattered in the fields in such a way that as far 
as possible there was no hardship inflicted upon any one 
cultivator in the way of possessing poorer soil, or soil more 
difficult to work than was the case with any other holder. 
The whole of the cultivated land was ploughed at one time 
by oxen collected from, and belonging to, the township, and 
re-distributed after ploughing had ceased. A common crop 
was grown on a uniform system by common consent, and the 
produce reaped by common labour and stored for common 
consumption. Once reaping was complete, the common 
plough land became common pasture, and so, under natural 
manuring, became renewed and prepared for further working 
in the next sowing season. Common meadow land was pegged 
out, after being divided up by lot, and shared among the 
holders of the strips under cultivation. Here the animals 
were pastured, and, under similar conditions, the common 
waste and wood land was apportioned. Thus. round the 
settlement open fields with strip holdings, patterned like a 
draughts board, were a feature of Saxon life. 


Scattered Holdings 


The scattering of the holdings was a characteristic of the 
system, but the number of stripsallotted to any individual 
depended upon the position that individual held in the com- 
munity. If he was unfree, or a serf, he would get none; 
others would obtain from five to thirty. How far the holders 
of these strips could be said to be free in the full sense of the 
word it is not possible at present to determine ;. how far each 
holder owed responsibility for the holding of land to his over- 
lord in the same way that he claimed rights from the holding 
of land is not clear, but that privileges and responsibilities 
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SCENES IN ENGLISH OUT-DOOR LIFE IN EARLY ENGLAND. 
(From a Saxon Calendar in the British Museum.) 
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The more free, the priest and the lord, would have allotted 
to them the number of strips which the custom of the 
settlement had decided was the number to which they were 
entitled. 

This was the condition of affairs under the Saxon manorial 
system, a condition which continued after the Norman Con- 
quest with one very important change—the ownership of the 
whole of the land of the country was vested in the hands of 
the Conqueror, who therefore became the overlord of the whole 
country. It was from the king that all land holders obtained 
their rights, and it was to him that all. land holders were 
responsible for the proper fulfilment of their duties. i 


Norman Manors 


Lands which had been held under a Saxon thane formed a 
separate unit. After the Norman Conquest and the compila- 
tion of Domesday Book, the whole became one coherent mass, 
although the custom of the manor still determined the several 
duties of the land holders in each manor. The Norman barons 
held from the king by virtue of certain services rendered in 
the past and to be rendered in the future, but each manorial 
lord imposed customary services by virtue of a semi-ownership 
upon a people who hitherto had obeyed the custom of the 
manor by their own will rather than by the will of another. 
Thus, owing service to a foreign lord, however free they might 
have been in the past, they now became servile. In Domesday 
Book were tabulated all the customary services rendered for 
the holding of land in every manor which, for centuries, had 
been imposed by common consent upon all the inhabitants, 
together with the common property in oxen, in ploughs, and 
farm stock. 


The Domesday Inquest 


The form of the Domesday Inquest is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation: “ Here below is written the inquest of the 
lands, in what manner the king’s barons enquire, to wit, by 
the oath of the sheriff of the shire, and of all the barons and 
their Frenchmen, and of the whole hundred, of the priest, 
the reeve, six villeins of each town. Then how the manor is 
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named ; who held it in the time of King Edward ; who holds 
it now ; how many hides ; how many ploughs on the demesne, 
and how many of the men; how many villeins ; how many 
cottars ; how many serfs; how many freemen; how many 
socken ; how much wood; how much meadow; how many 
pastures; how many mills; how many fish-ponds; how 
much has been added or taken away ; how much it was worth 
altogether; and how much now; how much freemen or 
socmen there had or has. All this for three periods; to wit, 
in the time of King Edward ; and when King William granted 
it; and as it is now; and if more can be had therefrom than 
is had.” 

The last sentence is pregnant with meaning. The land is 
to be made to yield its last quarter ; the people working upon 
the land are to labour indeed. The old customs of the thane 
law, where the rights of the thane were conferred by his 
charter, were to be enforced and more services demanded. 
If the thane had used whips, the Norman baron was to use 
scorpions. 

-/ Freedom, if it had been present under the Saxon rule, was 
to become a very much qualified liberty under a Norman 
master; while serfdom, undoubtedly a recognized condition 
of Saxon life, became real slavery of the worst type. The 
Saxon thane, rough and uncouth as he might have been in 
comparison with the more polished Norman, had at least 
regarded his people from a Saxon viewpoint; the Norman 
had to pay his dues to the Conqueror, and his estate had to 
bear the burden—and, after all, Saxons were a conquered 
race! Freedom was a Norman privilege; labour was a 
Saxon duty. 


The Manorial Lord 


The lord of the manor was now, therefore, the tenant of 
the manor, holding by virtue of his services to his overlord, but 
the lord of the inhabitants of the manor, who held from him 
by virtue of their services. The manor was the unit, and the 
community dwelling within its confines was in villeinage to 
the lord. All land not comprised within manorial bounds 
was royal forest or royal waste, and was known as “ terra 
regis.” 
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If the lord of the manor was resident upon the soil of the 
manor, his house and ‘‘inland’’ were enclosed, while his 
holding of strips in the common open fields, or the “ outland,” 
was cultivated by the united labour of the community—a 
task additional to those services which they were obliged 
to render to him for the continued occupation of the strips 
allotted to them. If the lord was not resident, the “‘ manor 
house ”’ was inhabited by a sub-tenant or a bailiff, who was 
responsible to the overlord for the working of the estate. 


The Reeve 


As a buffer between the lord and his commoners, there 
was appointed by the commoners a “ reeve,” a man of tried 
experience as a tiller of the soil, with a wide knowledge of the 
custom of the village—one who could be expected, as Chaucer 
wrote— 


“ To have a hoor head and a green tayl 
As hath a leek.’ : 


It was. his duty to represent to the lord, or his bailiff, any 
violation of their responsibilities and the fine to be exacted 
from them as payment for their offence. The shop steward 
in a modern factory forms an interesting parallel, for he has 
to act as a kind of buffer between the men and the master 
when any question involving the rights of either arises. And 
as in earlier days the office brought more responsibilities 
than recompense, so the shop steward, trying to do his best 
for both master and man, usually earns the suspicion of 
both. Chaucer’s description of the reeve does not err on 
the side of trust— 


““ Wel coude he kepe a garner and a bynne ; 
There was no auditour coude from him wynne. 
Wel wiste he by the dought, and by the reyn, 
The yeeldyng of his seed, and of his greyn. 
His lordes sheep, his cattle, his dayerie, 

His swyn, his hors, his store, and his poultrie, 
Was wholely in this reeves governynge, 

And as he seyd so was the rekenynge, 

Since that his lord of age was twenti yeer ; 
There coude noman bringe him in arrear 
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MANOR HOUSE OF THE TIITH CENTURY, 
(From a Harleian MS., British Museum.) 
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Bailiff and herd and men of al degree, 

_ Knewen ful wel his sleight and subtiltee ; 
They were adread of him, as of the deth. 
His dwellyng was ful fair upon an hethe, 
With grene trees i-shadewed was his place. 
He coude bettre than his lord purchace. 
Ful riche he was i-storéd privily, 
His lord wel coude he plese subtilly, 
To geve and lend him from his owne good, 
And have a thank, a cote, and eek an hood.” 


Grades of Society 


Soon after the Norman Conquest the gradations of manorial 
society became definite. The freeholders held land by giving 
service in war, but not by manual service in the fields. Those 
less free, holders of yardlands or virgates, had to cultivate 
their own land and give extra services to the lord under 
definite customary manorial.conditions. Between the villeins 
and those who held no land there were various persons whose 
rank in the community depended upon the number of strips 
allotted to them in the three open fields. 

Within such a community Domesday Book shows three 
groups— 

(r) The villeins, or “ villani.” . 

(2) The cottars, “ cottarii,’”’ or ‘‘ bordarii.’’* 

(3) The serfs, or “ servi.” 
The “ villani”’ held lands normally quoted as a virgate; the 
“ cottarii’’ held anything from a cottage and its garden up 
to one, two, three, five, or occasionally as many as ten acre 
strips; while the “servi” had no lands, and were servitors 
about the household of the manorial lord. These, holding no 
lands, had no rights to balance their many responsibilities, 
and so at the end of the scale there was a great class of 
persons who, without rights, were regarded as little more than 
animals. 

The villani, with their families, were in servitude to the 
lord of the soil, like the rest of the cattle and stock on it. 
They were of two classes: the villains reguardant, annexed 
to the manor; and the villains in gross, annexed to the lord 
and transferable by deed. They could acquire no “ private” 
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property, land nor goods, but they could acquire freedom by 
an act of the lord. Where they held by a witnessed copy of 
their customary services entered on the manor rolls, they began 
to be called tenants by copy of court roll, or “‘ copyholders.’ 


Hides 


A new grouping of lands into carucates, or hides, appears 
under the Norman agricultural system, “‘caruca”’ being a 
plough. A full plough team of eight oxen entitled the owner 
to a “ plough land” of four virgates, while, apparently, the 
holder of a virgate was the possessor of two oxen which could 
be used for the manorial ploughs. The carucate was sub- 
divided into half hides, and the virgate into bovates—land 
held by virtue of the ownership of a single ox. 


Manorial Documents 


Among the manorial documents of Newton Longville, 
near Bletchley, in the possession of New College, Oxford, there 
is one dated civca 1175 which states that Thomas, a son of 
Godwin and of Christiana, quitclaims to Longeville two hides 
in Horwood, a manor near by. © 

“Sciant presentes & futuri quod ego Thomas filius Godwini 
assensu & uoluntate Cristiane matris mee quietum clamaui 
H. priori de Longauilla & conuentui totum clamum & totum 
ius quod habui uel habere potui in duabus hydis terre quas 
Radulfus miles tenuit in uilla de Horwude in puram & per- 
petuam elemosinam, salua una uirgata terre in eadem uilla 
quam tenere debeo de predictis monachis per seruitium unius 
equi inueniendi scilicet quantum pertinet ad tantum tene- 
mentum.” 

(Know {all men] present and future that I, Thomas the 
son of Godwin, with the consent and by the desire of my 
mother Cristiana, have quitclaimed to H. the prior of Longa- 
ville and to the convent all claim and all right which I had or 
may have had in two hides of land which Ralph the Soldier 
held in the villa of Horwood, in absolute and perpetual en- 
joyment, with the exception of one virgate of land in the said 
villa, which I ought to hold of the aforesaid monks by the 
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service of finding one horse, that is to say as much as belongs 
to such a tenement.) 

Another of the same date states that Aelina Fitz-Rolf 
quitclaims to the monks of Newton Longville a virgate which 
Alice, her sister, had given— 

““Sciant presentes & futuri quod ego Aelina filia Radulfi 
quietum clamaui H. priori de Longauilla & conuentui totum 
clameum & totum ius quod habui uel habere potui in uirgata 
terre quam Aelicia soror mea dedit monachis de Longauilla, 
quando se reddidit eis.”’ 

(Know [all men] present and future that I, Aline thedaughter 
of Ralph, have quitclaimed to H. the prior of Longaville and 
to the convent all claim and all right which I had or may have 
had in a virgate of land which my sister Alice gave to the 
monks of Longaville when she rendered herself to them.) 

The Latin is not the Latin of the classics, but is a hybrid 
language expressing English idioms in Latin form. 


Services 


Services were divided into— 
(1) Week work. 
(2) Precarize or boon work. 
(3) Payments in money, or kind, or work (‘‘ Gafol ”’= 


tribute). 

(4) Dues such as Hearth Penny, Easter Dues, and 
Kirkshot. 
a (5) Restrictions upon freedom—the lord’s licences or 
nes. 


Week Work 


Week work comprised the normal labour due to the lord 
for the cultivation of his “ inland” and his strips in the com- 
mon fields ; boon work was the extra service due at the busy 
seasons of sowing, harvest, and carting during the year. A 
limited number of days’ labour each week for each person upon 
the lord’s land made the community servile to the lord, and 
a remission of these services upon a money payment meant 
partial freedom and the consequent institution of a definite 
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class of labourers who, unable to purchase freedom, were 
forced to do the work of others upon a wage basis without 
any widening of their rights. The prohibitions and obliga- 
tions entailed by the lord’s licences caused further servility ; 
and the necessity of grinding corn in the lord’s mill, and the 
impossibility of leaving the village without the lord’s consent, 
bound the community to the soil in a way which it is almost 
impossible for modern country folk to understand. 

Thus, while there was some opportunity for advancing 
in the village society, there was no chance to escape from the 
village itself into the wider world, unless service as a man-at- 
arms, with its attendant risks, or employment in the church, 
with its further restrictions, was accepted. To be away from 
the land was to be deprived of all rights in law, and to be 
turned from the land was an outlawry, terrible in its con- 
sequences, which forced persons into a life of theft and violence 
and probable excommunication—a state perilous alike to 
body and soul. 


Manor Courts 


Further to enforce the lord’s will upon the community 
and partially to protect the dwellers in a manor from too 
great an interference with their customary rights, courts 
which took the place of the ancient village assemblies were 
established. These, under 
the names of Courts Leet, 
Courts Baron, and the Cus- 
tomary Courts of the Manor, 
had wide criminal and civil 
powers, and every free ten- 
ant was compelled to attend 
them whenever held, or pay 
a fine for absence. All dis- 
putes or offences against 
communal interests were IN THE STOCKS, IITH CENTURY. 
settled at their meetings. 

New tenants were admitted, and old tenants were prohibited 
from further holding for flagrant offences, while fines for 
neglect of duties, or encroachment upon the lands of others, 
for quarrels, assault, or bodily injury, were fixed and collected. 
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Transfers or re-allotments of land were discussed and allowed, 
and most of the general incidents of the life of the village 
came under the view of the courts, apparently for the benefit 
of all, although over all the lord was paramount. 


The Courts 


The Courts Leet—criminal courts—have never been 
abolished, and in some places are still held, though their place 
has generally been taken by the petty sessions held by local 
justices of the peace. The steward or bailiff of the lord of 
the manor was the judge, and the commoners, or a portion of 
them, acted as a jury. 

The Courts Baron dealt with civil cases, and were really 
courts of administration for the manor, while the Customary 
Courts settled such questions of rights. and responsibilities 
where the members of the community believed some departure 
had been made from the ancient custom of the manor. 


Allotment Customs 


The allotting of land brought into being many curious 
customs, portions of which have survived to the present day. 
In ancient times an attempt at scrupulous fairness in dealing 
with the partition of the common lands had been made, and 
the apportionments were made by lot. Meadow strips were 
marked by some distinctive sign, such as a fork, a cross, or a 
plough cut in the turf. Similar models cut from wood were 
enclosed in clay, and, at the time of allotment, the clay balls 
were taken by young chilaren from a vessel and handed to the 
commoners who, on breaking -the ball and finding their mark, 
claimed the strips thereby indicated as their holding for the 
following season. 

At Haddenham, in Buckinghamshire, before the Enclosure 
Act, common meadow lands were allotted by a similar method, 
the plots being marked by a recognizable sign, and similar 
signs cut from dockweed drawn from a hat, giving tenancy 
of the plot so marked for the season. 

At Yarnton in Oxfordshire a “ meadsman” annually 
allots Lammas Lands in public by the drawing of coloured 
balls, the crops from the allotted meadows becoming the 
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property of the farmers who draw a ball of a particular colour. 
The offices of “ hayward” and “ meadsman”’ have not yet 
died out, although very few of those who hold the posts have 
any idea of the antiquity of their duties. The Lammas Lands 
at Eton are under the charge of a “‘ hayward,” whose duty it 
S to look after the cattle grazing upon the ancient common 
and. 

By the Statute of Merton in A.D. 1230, the right of enclos- 
ing common lands for the lord’s pleasure (hunting rights) was 
definitely established. Encroachment upon common lands 
without legal sanction had become a menace to the peace of 
the countryside. By the fourteenth century a system of block 
strips had come into force—that is to say, in some cases scat- 
tered strips were being gathered together, and the holder, 
instead of being forced to cultivate portions widely divided in 
the common fields, was having allotted to him his number of 
strips together in a definite portion of the fields. This meant 
a gradual selection of good lands for those more able to use 
influence to obtain them, and a consequent holding of poorer 
land by those most in need of sustenance by reason of their 
lack of wealth. 


Commutation 


Services also were being commuted for money payments, 
and in many parts of England what may be regarded as the 
beginnings of tenant farming of block holdings by the payment 
of rental had been instituted. As a consequence, social posi- 
tion now began to depend upon wealth. With growing wealth 
persons could obtain a greater interest in common lands, 
and therefore gain greater influence in the councils of the 
community. 

Wealth in one direction must bring about poverty in 
another, as the greater holding of lands by one person must 
mean a smaller holding for another member of the com- 
munity. The divisions between man and man thus became 
greater as the years passed by, and a class able to pay for 
services employed those who were unable to live except by 
rendering services to those more fortunately placed than 
themselves. 

- William Langland draws a vivid picture of a fourteenth- 
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century community at work upon manorial lands in the 
Malvern Hills, in the Vision of Piers Plowman— 


“Now are Piers and the pilgrims to the ploughing gone 
To plough his half-acre; many a one helped him, 
Ditchers and delvers dug up the ridges, 
Thereat was Piers pleased and paid their full wages. . . . 
Each man in his way found him work to do, 
And some to please Perkin picked away the weeds.” 


The Black Death 


By the time of the great visitation of the Black Death 
there was a vast labouring population with few rights holding 
small portions of land and working for wages, which made 
them subject to the persons by whose wealth they lived. 
This was a state of things so foreign’ to the common custom 
of the ages that rebellion was bound to come—a rebellion, 
however, which only led to further encroachment by the 
wealthy upon the common lands of the poor, and a change in 
the policy of English agriculture from corn-growing in open 
fields to sheep-rearing in enclosures. 


Enclosures 


And this enclosure of land continued unceasingly right up 
to the time of the Napoleonic wars, when continued fighting 
abroad so increased the price of bread at home and called for 
greater home production, that there was specious “ patriotic ”’ 
excuse for a universal scheme of enclosure. Only in this way 
could the evils of the strip system be cleared away, and scientific 
block farming take its place to render possible an improvement 
in the breed of cattle, to allow of greater variation in the type 
of crops, and better cultivation and more skilful manuring of 
the soil. 

Contemporary Documents 


But an examination of the following extracts from con- 
temporary documents will aid the student to follow the atti- 
tudes of both commoner and landowner to this question. | 

(x) Lease of the Manor of South Newton to a Farmer 
(Roxburghe Club, Surveys of the lands belonging to William, 
Earl of Pembroke), 1568. 
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John Rabbett holds to himself and his assigns, by an indenture 
dated November 28 in the fourth year of Elizabeth, at a fine of £120, 
the whole site of the farm of the Manor of South Newton in the county 
of Wilts, all its demesne lands, meadows, marshes, pastures, commons, 
fisheries, and the customary works of the tenants in South Newton, 
Stovord, and Childhampton, . . . And there belong to the farm of 
arable land 55 acres in Middlefield, 60 acres in Westfield, and 60 acres 
in Eastfield, and one meadow called Long Ham lying in a close and 
containing 114 acres, and the cropping of one meadow called Dutten- 
ham lying in the west part of Wishford containing 10} acres, one 
meadow called Beymeade containing 44 acres lying on the north-west 
side of South Newton, and one curtilage near the barn containing 2 
acres, and a hill called the Down estimated to contain ro acres, and it 
is able to keep 500 sheep, 36 cattle, and 12 horses. And there belong 
to the aforesaid virgate of land, called the Parson’s Yardland, of 
arable land in Southfield 64 acres, in Middlefield 84 acres, in North- 
field 6 acres, and one ham of meadow, pasture for Io cows, I bull, 
and 120 sheep with the farmer. .. . 


(2) Petition from Freeholders of Wootton Bassett for 
Restoration of Rights of Common (Topographer and Genealo- 
gist, Vol. III.), temp. Charles I. 


To the Right Honourable House of Parliament now assembled, the 
humble petition of the Mayor and Free Tenants of the Borough 
of Wootton Basset in the County of Wilts— 


Humbly showeth to this Honourable House, 

That whereas the Mayor and Free Tenants of the said Borough, by 
relation of our ancient predecessors, had and did hold unto them free 
common of pasture for the feeding of all sorts of other beasts, as cows, 
ets., without stint, be they never so many, in and through Eastern 
Great Park, which said park contained by estimation 2,000 acres of 
ground or upwards ; and in the second and third year of the reign of 
King Philip and’ Queen Mary the manor of Wootton Basset aforesaid 
came by patent into the hands and possession of one Sir Francis Engle- 
field, knight, who, in short time after he was thereof possessed, did 
enclose the said park ; and in consideration of the common of pasture 
that the free tenants of the borough had in the said park did grant, 
condescend and lease out unto the said free tenants of the said borough 
to use as common amongst them that parcel of the said Great Park 
which formerly was and now is called by the name of Wootton Lawnd, 
which was but a small portion to that privilege which they had before 
it, (and) doth not contain by estimation above Ioo acres. .. . : 

And as for our common we do verily believe that no corporation 
in England so much is wronged as we are. For we are put out of all 
the common that ever we had and have not so much as one foot of 
common left unto us, nor never shall have any. We are thereby 
grown so in poverty, unless it please God to move the hearts of this 
Honourable House to commiserate our cause, and to enact something 
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for us, that we may enjoy our right again. And your orators shall be 
ever bound to pray for your health and prosperity to the Lord. 


(Here follow 23 signatures. ] 


Divers hands more we might have had, but that many of them doth 
rent bargains of the lord of the manor, and they are fearful that they 
shall be put forth of their bargains ; and then they shall not tell how 
to live. Otherwise they would have set to their hands. 


(3) Advice to the Stewards of Estates (Edward Lawrence, 
The Duty and Office of a Land Steward, 3rd Ed., 1731, pages 25, 
26, and 39), 1731. 

A Steward should not forget to make the best enquiry into the dis- 
position of any of the free holders within or near any of his Lord’s 
manors to sell their lands, that he may use his best endeavours to 
purchase them at as reasonable a price, as may be for his Lord’s ad- 
vantage and convenience—especially in such manors, where improve- 
ments are to be made by inclosing commons and common-field ; which 
(as every one, who is acquainted with the late improvement in agri- 
culture, must know) is not a little advantageous to the nation in general 
as well as highly profitable to the undertaker. . . . 


(4) A Petition against Enclosure (Commons Journals, 
July 19, 1797), 1797. 

A Petition of the hereunder-signed small Proprietors of Land and 
oo entitled to Rights of Common (at Raunds, Northampton- 
shire). 

That the petitioners beg leave to represent to the House that, under 
the pretence of improving lands in the same parish, the cottagers and 
other persons entitled to right of common on the lands intended to be 
enclosed, will be deprived of an inestimable privilege, which they now 
enjoy, of turning a certain number of their cows, calves, and sheep, on 
and over the said lands; a privilege that enables them not only to 
maintain themselves and their families in the depth of winter, when 
they cannot, even for their money, obtain from the occupiers of other 
lands the smallest portion of milk or whey for such necessary purpose, 
but in addition to this, they can now supply the grazier with young or 
lean stock at a reasonable price,-to fatten and bring to market at a 
more moderate rate for general consumption, which they conceive to 
be the most rational and effectual way of establishing public plenty 
and cheapness of provision; and they further conceive, that a more 
ruinous effect of this enclosure will be the almost total depopulation 
of their town, now filled with bold and hardy husbandmen, . . . 


(5) Northamptonshire (William Pitt, Northampton, 1809, 
page 70). 


From the observations I have made in this country, I have no doubt 
but, if the average produce of common fields be three quarters per acre, 
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the same land will, after a littlé rest as grass, and the improvements 
to be effected by enclosure, produce, on an average, four quarters per 


acre; and I believe that the produce of every common field may be 
increased in a like proportion by enclosure and an improved cultivation. 


(6) Arthur Young’s Criticism of Enclosure (Young, An 
Inqmry into the Propriety of Applying Wastes, etc., 1801, pages 
13 and 42), 1801. 

Go to an alehouse kitchen of an old enclosed country, and there you 
will see the origin of poverty and poor rates. For whom are they to 
be sober ? For whom are they to save? (Such are their questions.) 
For the parish ? If I am diligent, shall I have leave to build a cottage ? 
If I am sober, shall I have land for a cow? If I am frugal, shall I 
have half an acre of Potatoes? You offer no motives; you have 
nothing but a parish officer and a workhouse! Bring me another. . . 


Lammas Land 


To-day common lands are practically a thing of the past. 
Here and there, throughout the country, village greens are all 
that remain where the commoners have the right to graze such 
cattle as they possess without let or hindrance. Here and 
there Lammas lands are open to common grazing after crops 
have been removed. But vestiges of the common land strip 
system still remain in the field names, which carry the mind 
back to the time when open fields were the order of the day. 

That portion of Domesday Book which refers to one’s own 
county area can be made to afford ample material for a number 
of lessons connected with manorial life in Norman times, 
and to-day it is possible for any teacher to obtain the neces- 
sary information from the volume of the Victoria County 
History dealing with the county in, which the scholars reside. 


Domesday Survey 


For example, Buckinghamshire children can fully appreciate 
the comparative unimportance of their own county in Saxon 
and Norman periods when they realize that, in the Survey, 
“ Bochinghamscire only contained 5,420 persons, among them 
seventy tenants in chief, 223 under tenants, 26 burgesses in 
the Town of Buckingham who belonged to certain of the 
barons, one salinarius {a worker employed at a salt pan, or 
one engaged in the sale of salt], and two vavassors [persons 
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superior in rank to a knight)”; while “ Northantscire ” 
records a census of 8,441 persons, “ Oxenefordscire ” 6,775, 
“ Berrochescire ’’ (Berkshire) 6,324, and “ Wiltescire ’’ 10,150. 
Of course they must be warned that the Survey enumerated — 
principally only those persons who were holders of land, and 
that the probable actual population was five times as great ; 
but a comparison of the recorded population with the number 
of people shown in the recent census helps them to realize 
their county as one much less cultivated and much more 
heavily wooded in early days than it is in their own time. 


Money and Weights 


Again, to discover the varieties of money and weights in 
use at the time of the Survey makes arithmetic a much more 
attractive subject of study. The “ Libra ad numerum ”’— 
the cash or ready-money pound—was composed of from 
fifteen to sixteen “ ore” at fifteen, sixteen, or twenty pence 
to each ora, and this discovery explains the use of the capital 
f£ in the present-day writing of a pound in money, and the 
use of the symbol “‘ lb.” for a pound in weight. The “ solidus ” 
and ‘‘denarius’’ complete the understanding of the use of 
the letters ““L. S. D.” The “ marca auri” (marc, Anglo- 
Saxon, equals a sign) and “‘ marka argenti,”’ the gold and silver 
marks, are terms which have little interest to the children 
except as they occur in their general reading ; but the solidus, 
a term and not a coin, or the shilling, composed of twelve 
pence at the Domesday Survey and of five pence in the Saxon 
notation, brings down the scale to the denarius, the only 
actual coin known before and long after the year 1086. It 
was, in fact, the unit of value, and explains the use of the coin 
in the payment of ‘‘ Warde-peni”’ to the shire reeves, or sheriffs, 
for the custody of castles; the denarii Sancti Petri, or St. 
Peter’s Pence, the church rate due to the Pope; and the 
“third penny of the shire,” due to the earl. The “ obolus,” 
or halfpenny, and the “ quadrins,” or “ ferding,” are coins 
which serve to illustrate to the children the method of actually 
breaking a piece of money to obtain the value required. The 
“minuta,” or mite, which is only once mentioned in Domesday, 
was half a farthing, and equivalent to the Saxon “ styca”’ of 
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brass or copper. A find of about ten thousand of these 
small coins in a pot was made in 1842 not far from Bootham 
Bar in the city of York (Journal of the British Architectural 
Association, Vol. II., page 230). 


Employments 


Other terms used in the Survey help to throw a great deal 
of light upon the life of the people at the end of the eleventh 
century. To meet with such occupations as the “ accipitrarii,”’ 
officers appointed to tame and take care of the lord’s hawks, 
the “apium custos”’ or bee master, the “ aurifabri”’ or 
goldsmiths, the “ bedels ’’ or under bailiffs of manors, the 
“bercarii’’ or shepherds, the ‘“bovarii’”’ or oxherds, the 
“ cerebisiarii ’’ or beer makers, the ‘“‘ coqui”’ or cooks, the 
“carpentarii’’ or carpenters, the “‘figuli’”’ or potters, the 
“mellitarius ” or honey and wax manufacturer, the ‘“ moli- 
narii’’ or millers, the “‘lavatores” or fullers, and the “ por- 
carii’’ or swineherds, though the names once mentioned 
may soon be forgotten, serves to present a picture of men at 
their labours upon a Norman manor of the greatest value to 
any child who desires to know anything of the social history 
of his country. 

“Silva”? and ‘“‘nemus” represent wood land—always 
carefully noted, because of the beechmast and acorns freely 
provided as fodder for the swine—and the right to feed hogs 
therein is called “‘ pannage.” ‘‘ Herbagium”’ is the right to 
grass-feed in the woods. A wooded county like Buckingham- 
shire makes the Norman divisions of wood land of particular 
interest, and the “ unfruitful’”’ wood—that is to say, wood 
which did not yield fodder for animals—was divided into 
woods for firewood, for enclosure palings, for repairing fences, 
and for house timbers. ‘‘ Essarz’”’ was land grubbed up for 
reclaiming the soil and widening the cultural bounds of the 
manor, while the ‘‘ haie ”’ were parts of the forest staked off 
into which various animals could be driven for slaughter. 

The orchard, the “‘ hortus”’ or the garden, the “ vivarium ”’ 
or fishpond, the sheepfolds, the ‘‘ molinum”’ or water mill, 
the “‘ eel bucks ”’ and fish preserves in the rivers, all have their 

articular interest, and where children can be taken to see 

(2,705) 9 
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examples of these features of Norman England still persisting 
to-day, history becomes a really living thing. In a manor 
roll of the old Saxon and more recent Norman manor of Water 
Eaton (Etone = Bletchley), Smith the miller occupied the 
molinum on the Ousel; to-day Smith the miller occupies a 
water-mill upon the same site. Near Eton the ancient eel 
bucks of the manor of Upton (Slough) are still to be seen, 
and any person who has spent some time boating upon the 
Thames will remember other places, such as Maidenhead, 
where ancient manorial eel bucks are still in use. 


Sali 


The importance of salt has already been mentioned, and 
to find a “salinarius’’ enumerated among the persons in- 
habiting the county forces one to the conclusion that Buck- 
ingham, as other inland counties, had its “ saline,” places 
where brine was boiled in leaden vats or reservoirs, to procure 
salt. (On the other hand, it may be that the “ salinarius ” 
was a dealer in salt, obtaining his salt from “‘ saline ” outside 
the county bounds.) Most of the salt pans, of course, were 
in the parts bordering on the sea coast, where evaporation 
could be carried out ; but in the inland counties brine springs, 
as at Droitwich, were made by boiling the water to yield salt 
similar to the evaporated salt of the seashore. Kent and 
Sussex were rich in saline, and Buckingham, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Warwick, while having very few, were better 
off than Berkshire, Oxford, Huntingdon, Northampton, and 
other counties, which were almost, if not quite, without them. 


Reconstruction of Manor from Local Records, etc. 


The typical manor of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries can easily be reconstructed—from the mill on the 
river to the church on the hill—in many villages and towns 
in this country. But Water Eaton, where mill, manor house, 
and church have continued to occupy their old positions, 
and where field names perpetuate the situation of the ancient 
open field strip system, is a particularly fortunate place from 
which one may illustrate the conditions of life in England a 
thousand years ago. 
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Before the Conquest the manor of Etone (Water Eaton) 
was held by Eddeva, the wife of Wulfward, while the neigh- 
bouring manor of Sevinestone (Simpson) was owned by Queen 
Edith, the wife of Edward the Confessor and the sister of 
Earl Harold. After the Conquest these, and other manors 
near-by, were bestowed upon Geoffrey, the Bishop of Cou- 
tances, one of the Church Militant who accompanied William 
on the march from Hastings, through Wallingford, Risborough, 
Waddesdon, Claydon, Buckingham, and Wolverton, to ap- 
proach London from the north to receive the submission of 
the Saxon forces at Berkhampstead. 

Fenny Stratford was an end of the Saxon manor of Etone, 
and, like Bletchley, is not mentioned in Domesday Book, for 
both names are of more recent date, although the places 
to-day take precedence over the small hamlet of Water Eaton, 
which gave them birth. 

Geoffrey of Coutances, on the death of William I., favoured 
the claims of Robert to the throne, and, as a consequence, lost 
his English holdings when Rufus became king, Roger de Cauz 
becoming lord of the manor in his stead, holding by the tenure 
of grand sergeantry, keeping the king’s hawks at the king’s 
expense. In the reign of Henry III. the manor passed into 
the possession of the De Grey family, who held under the 
same tenure, a funeral helm of one of them at present in 
Whaddon Church bearing on its crest the left hand falconer’s 
glove to mark the association of the family with its ancient 
service to the king. The neighbouring manor of Newton 
Longville, a typical Saxon re-entrant village with three ends, 
was granted to Walter Giffard, whose family presented it to 
the Cluniac Priory at Longueville Giffard in Normandy. The 
Giffards, like the De Greys, have a long and honourable 
record of service for the country of their adoption. 

It was the Cluniac monks who were responsible for the 
building of the church of the manor of Etone and another at 
Whaddon (the carving upon the capitals of the columns in 
both churches being identical), although all the communica- 
tions between Newton and Bletchley were not on the same 
friendly footing, for in the Newton records there are com- 
plaints of encroachments upon the ecclesiastical lands of 
Westmede, the West Field of the commoners holding under 
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the monks, in the parish of Newton, by the men of Bletchley 
in 1311, although in 1211 the monks had leased their tithe 
in Bletchley to the rector Geoffrey de Cauz. But it is not 
necessary to go deeply into the manorial history of these 
places ; all that is required is to link up manorial customs 
and names with their vestiges of to-day. 

In Newton Longville there is still a field called ‘‘ Giffard’s ”’ 
near the manor house, apparently once a part of the lord’s 
inland ; and “‘ Westmede”’ of the dispute has its name per- 
petuated, if not its site, in the Westmeads field now occupied 
by a local farmer. The common lands of Newton were en- 
closed in -1840, and many of the names disappeared with 
the enclosures, but “ The Downs,” ‘‘ The Ploughing,” “ Far 
Field,” “Top Slad,” ‘‘ Bottom Slad,” and “ Brigg’s Gore” 
are sufficient to show that the ancient field names have con- 
tinued through the ages here as elsewhere. 

Water Eaton and Old Bletchley have their “ Long Pas- 
ture,” “‘ Wood Pasture,” “ Little Folly’ (Fallow), “‘ Brook 
Meadow,” “ Brook Ploughing,”’ ‘‘ Brook Fields,’ ‘‘ Stone 
Lands,” ‘“‘ Water Furrows,”’ ‘‘ Mossman’s Hook,” “ Hades ”’ 
(Slopes), “‘ River Field,” “‘ Top Butts,” “ Middle Butts,”’ and 
“ Forty Furlongs,”’ to carry the mind back to the days before 
enclosures. ; 

Fenny Stratford has a ‘“‘ Graves Close’’ upon which the 
council school is built—the field in which plague victims of 
1655 were buried ; a “‘ Saffron Gardens Field ’’—where saffron 
was grown to obtain the yellow dye; ‘‘ Mat Stews” and 
*‘Manor Stews ”’—sites of the old fishponds of the St. Mar- 
garet’s fraternity in Fenny Stratford, and the Etone Manor 
House of Water Hall. 

But at Loughton, a few miles away, where the parishes of 
Bradwell, Woughton, and Loughton meet, bordering No Man’s 
Land, are Barn Common and Loughton Common, Harris’ 
Common, - Halfbridge Common, and Woughton Common, 
which, though enclosed in 1780, have retained their old names ; 
while Seed Piece, Town Piece, and Great Ground, together 
with Slipes, Gores, and Slads scattered here and there, are 
field names which are excellent for the further edification of 
the student. Here, too, may be seen the Manor Stews, the 
fishpond of Linford Manor, deep and now overhung by 
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trees, where within the memory of the villagers of Loughton 
fish have been caught on night lines by those who desired the 
produce but feared the punishment of the manorial lord. 


Field Names 


Field names provide a fascinating branch of historical 
study, for children delight in gathering information for school 
use. Provided with traced maps mounted on cardboard, 
they will wander for miles questioning farm hands—they must 
be warned not to question the owner or tenant farmer, who 
oftentimes. remembers only the modern map name—for the 
old farm labourer often retains the names of the fields which 
have been handed down for generations, and they will return 
with very valuable information for those who have the neces- 
sary knowledge to appreciate the good grain among the mass 
of chaff. To illustrate the point without labouring details 
and becoming wearisome, the derivation of the names of three 
villages close to Bletchley had long been a source of dispute 
among local archeologists. Great, Little, and Bow Brickhill 
were credited with having obtained their names from a Nor- 
man family which, after the Conquest, held the manors. No 
record of any lord of the manor with a name similar in any 
way to Brickhill was to be found. School children, however, 
gathering field names in those parishes, and talking to an 
old farm labourer, discovered that two fields known to the 
tenant farmer as Green Ways and Pheasant Piece, were called 
by the farm hands “ Little Bricklowes ” and “ Great Brick- 
lowes,’ and so settled the dispute for ever, “ hlowe” being 
the Saxon word for a hill. Buckinghamshire is full of Saxon 
place names ending in “low’”’—as, for example, Winslow and 
Taplow—and here were the Brickhills as modernized versions 
of the old Saxon names of Bricklowes, a point which might 
very well have escaped investigation had it not been for the 
persistent questioning of children. 


Survey Maps 


Survey maps filled with field names would be of immense 
value if only persons in each village could be encouraged 
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to give their time and energies to the collection; by so 
doing they will help to preserve information regarding the 
past which is in grave danger of being lost through the neglect 
of the many occupiers of the land who do not interest them- 
selves in anything more than the mere produce of the soil. 
Old sale bills, sale catalogues, and old parish maps, diligently 
searched through, will yield a great amount of useful local 
‘lore, and unless the information is collected in the next few 
years all will be gone. Much information has disappeared 
for ever, but a great deal may still be saved, and it is to the 
activities of the country children that we must look for the 
preservation of details of an age-long land system now almost 
entirely a thing of the past. 


Shelling 


The decipherment of manor rolls affords many curious 
examples of the way in which place names were spelled accord- 
ing to their sound by those monks, or stewards, who were 
responsible for keeping the records of the manor in which 
they lived. As an example, the name “ Bletchley ” obtained 
its present spelling through the following changes, the same 
word being spelled in two or three different ways upon the 
same document— 


JoNed BE 

I160 Blecelaie Bicchelai 
1185-87  Blechelay Blechesleye 
1250 Blachelaye Blochele 
1311 Blechelee Blechly 
I1I52 Blachelai Blacchelai 
II55 Blecchelai Blechecley 
17ar Blechelay Blecheleye 
13605 Blecchele Blechelae 
1320 Bleccheslaie Blechelegh 
1365 Blacchelay Bleatchly 


2) 


The letter ‘“‘t” following the “e” occurs only after the 


seventeenth century. 


Loughton Saxon Walton Saxon 
Woughton Saxon Milton = Middleton 
Shenley Saxon Keynes = family name 
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Family Names 


The continuity of family names in parishes may also be 
illustrated, and children bearing names which occur in the old 
mnanor rolls are much interested to fihd that persons bearing 
their names were dwelling in the parish centuries before their 
time. Occasionally, as in the spelling of the name of the 
place, there are some differences in the spelling of the names 
of inhabitants, but quite a number of examples of continuity 
of family names may be found in the manor rolls of most 
parishes. In the rolls of Bletchley covering a period of twelve 
years fifteen names were found of families still dwelling in 
the parishes of Bletchley and Fenny Stratford, and this fact 
serves to show how difficult it was before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion for families born upon the soil of the manor to remove 
from the place which gave them birth. The following list 
with the modern spelling serves to illustrate the point— 


Manor ROLL (1372-84) 


Jakeman 

Norman 

Page 

Stevens 

Smyth = Smith 
Schepherde = Shepherd 
Payn = Payne 
Candelar = Chandler 
Broun = Brown 
Longe = Long 
Rissi == Rice 
Mey = May 
Timmes = Tims 
Goos = Goss 
Davys = Davis 


While dealing with family names it is most instructive to 
note how many new names occur in local registers during the 
years of the Industrial Revolution. The population of Eng- 
land is moving from the south-east to the fresh centres of 
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industrial development in the north Midlands and the north, 
where water power and an abundance of coal and iron made 
the new “Mill System” flourish. In nearly every small 
township along the north roads whole families fall out from 
the procession of workers and settle, to carry on their old 
trades in a new environment. Thus in the Bletchley parish 
registers of this period the new names of Baldwin, Bradbury, 
Bull, Cox, Farmbrough, Kenney, Kirby, Major, Nash, and 
Sipthorpe appear for the first time, names which are quite 
common in the place to-day. 


Local Words 


While collecting field names some curious local words were 
noted, and here, as elsewhere, some links with the past were 
obtained. As a suggestion as to the lines upon which to work 
the following list may be useful— . 


Dout or douse = to do out, or put out a light. 

Housen, the plural form of house. 

Deskes and postes, plural forms of desk and post. 

Moorhen, a water hen (moor in Buckinghamshire is a 
marsh). 

Bash = to beat. 

Bash the bushes = to beat for game. 

Clam or clem = to seize (clemm’d wi’ cold). 

Fagot = a term of contempt. 

Picked or peckid = peaked or pointed. (Picked end piece 
= the pointed end of a field.) 

Unked = uncouth. 

Baver (bouvoir) = the drinking time. 

Dewbit = the morning meal. 

Canter = a jug. 

Largess = a gift. 

Vergis = verjuice, the juice of the crab-apple. 


Many other words can be found to illustrate the gradual 
change in our language—words illustrative of various inva- 
sions, or of the time when our nouns and adjectives changed 
according to gender and number, and our verbs altered accord- 
ing to case. 
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CHAPTER VII—VISITS TO CHURCHES 


From the allotment to the parish church is no far cry, and 
sooner or later it is to the parish church that one must go 
when it is necessary to deal more fully with the social, political, 
and spiritual growth of the nation. 


Church Sites 


It has already been pointed out that many of our churches 
stand upon ancient sites bordering, or within, encampments, 
incorporating in their walls the stones of prehistoric and Celtic 
circles, or the brick and tile of Romano-British times, and that 
many ‘ancient trackways or Roman roads pass by them. Yet 
it is the consideration of a land system—in which the clergy 
benefited to the extent of one-tenth of the produce of the 
village—which will lead scholars to desire to know more of 
the history of the building so intimately connected with the 
priest and parish life. 

They will want to know when the church was built, and 
how the time of its building may be recognized; they will 
inquire about the shape of the building, and why it takes a 
particular form: its divisions, its monuments, its brasses, its 
furniture, its bells, and a hundred and one things of historic 
interest enshrined within the bounds of the churchyard and 
the church, will each in turn become the subject of question. 
After visiting other churches in the neighbourhood, children 
will begin to discover certain similarities in doorways, window 
shapes, and the general arrangement and design, together 
with curious departures from the common rule. Comparison 
of the west wall of one church with the west walls of others 
‘will lead to one set of queries, as the difference between the 
treatment of south walls and north walls will inevitably 
produce still more of another variety. Once a really intelli- 
gent and observant interest has been aroused in the child’s 
mind, every church in the future will be saved—as far as that 
group of scholars is concerned—from the modern danger of be- 
coming commonplace, and it will gradually reveal its mysteries 
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in such a way that there really shall be “ sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” Indeed, it is by the comparison 
of the development of churches in neighbouring parishes that 
we are enabled to trace the changes in social life. 

During the formal history lessons which will arise from the 
visits to local churches, it is not necessary to go deeply into 
church history as such, nor into the agreements or disagree- 
ments which have united or severed the inhabitants of our 
land. The actual observation, or the tracing upon maps, of 
Pilgrims’ Ways and other religious roads will have prepared 
the children for some discussion of the manner in which the 
Christian faith was introduced and reintroduced to the people 
of this country. But the first point which seems to awaken the 
interest of the young students is the orientation of parish 
churches—in fact, the fixing of cardinal points for local geog- 
raphy may usually be done by reference to the general position 
of the church. 


Orientation 


Far back in the memory of man the apparent daily rising 
of the sun in the east, its passage across the heavens to its 
zenith in the south, and its final sinking in the west, gave birth 
to the ideas that the sunless north must be the abode of evil, 
the east connected with the beginnings of life and the growth 
of wisdom, and the west intimately concerned with the passage 
of man into an unknown country after death. These pagan 
beliefs children will see made concrete in the construction of 
Roman cities and in the position of the great gateways in their 
walls, while Mr. Johnson, in Byways in British Architecture, 
quotes the ‘“‘ Apostolic Constitutions,” a fourth century docu- 
ment, to show that among Christian communities it was 
ordained ‘“‘ that churches are to be built oblong, with the head 
to the east, and the congregation is directed to pray east- 
ward.” 


British Churches 


It is very difficult to believe that any British buildings 
were of great extent even in Roman times, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that such places of worship as were built by the 
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Britons for Christian rites would conform generally to the 
pattern set by the Romans, with the greater length running 
east and west. Roman temples were not suited to Christian 
needs, so the common plan of nave, aisles, chancel or “ apse,” 
and porches was taken from the Roman Basilica or ‘‘ Court of 
Justice.” (There is something more than coincidence in the 
selection of the type of building in which the Christ was con- 
demned as a model for those churches in which He was to be 
worshipped ; those who care to do so, see in it the hand of 
fate.) The basilica church unearthed in the Roman city of 
Silchester, in common with other Roman buildings, had its 
altar at the west end and the entrance towards the east. 
Usually, however, Christian churches have the altar at the 
east end (although there are exceptions) and a western door- 
way. But the persistence of folk memory with regard to 
the cardinal points is most clearly illustrated in the general 
structure of our churches. There are exceptions in some old 
and many modern churches, where space and other factors 
have combined to alter the direction of building, but as 
a rule the chancel lies toward the east, while the nave runs 
west. 

The ordinance that people should pray eastward placed 
the “dexter” or right hand to the south; the belief in the 
evil of the north is shown in the application of the term 
“sinister” to the left hand. Thus it is interesting to note 
that the north side of the church is less decorative than the 
south side ; on the south side are the “‘ sedilia ’’—the bishop’s 
seats ; the “ piscina,” for directing the washings of the sacred 
vessels into the holy ground beneath the foundations of the 
church, is on the south side; the “ holy water stoup ”’ was 
placed on the right-hand side of the entrance doorway; a 
south porch replaced the west door, owing to the prevalent 
wind of Britain making the west doorway difficult to screen 
from the wind; the low squint windows are placed on the 
south ; the leper windows are on the north; the suicides and 
unbaptized are buried on the north side of the churchyard, 
while many other examples of the general detestation of the 
north can be observed to prove the permanence of belief that 
the north was the abode of the devil and his agents. 
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Points of the Compass 


The Norsemen (Teutonic peoples) placed the world of the 
demons beneath the north root of the sacred tree Yggdrasil, 
while Origen, one of the 
Christian fathers, stated 
that the entrance to Hell 
was at the North Pole. 
In Paradise Lost Milton 
makesthe Almighty refer to 
Satan’s host as ‘‘rising... 
throughout the spacious 
North,” and speaks of the 
~palace of Lucifer as reared 
upon a mount within the 
limits of the North. On 
the north side of old chur- 
ches are the awful gar- 
goyles, grotesques to drive 
away theevilto beexpected 
from that direction, while 
the more graceful forms are 
on thesouth. Children will 
also remember that the 
place of honour in eternity 
is to be at the right hand of 
the Father. In the Deco- 
rated period, when exterior 
shrines for the saints were ss 
placed in the recesses of THE UPTON YEW. 

the buttresses, it was the  (irh measurement shows tice af east foo year lt 
south or sunny side of the can be assumed.) 

church which was set aside ae 

for the purpose. These and other examples will stimulate the 
scholars to observe carefully the difference in treatment between 
the north and south walls of our churches. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the churchyard yews are usually 
placed on the south side of the church (at Upton, near Slough, 
they are on the north), and that most of the paths and 
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roadways leading to churches approach them from the south. 
Sometimes an approximate date can be given for the building 
of the church by working out the age of churchyard trees. 
Three feet from the base each foot in girth of a yew tree 
represents about seventy to seventy-five years’ growth. 

Of course we can know but little of what the earliest 
churches of this country were like, although there are still 
standing several buildings which date back to the time before 
the Anglo-Saxon Conquest. Brixworth Church in North- 
amptonshire is claimed to be one of the basilica churches in 
England whose walls and arches are of Roman construction, 
although the upper portion of the church and the tower are 
of later date. It is conjectured that when the Romans left 
this country their basilicas were converted into Christian 
churches, though whether this was generally done it is im- 
possible to prove. The church of St. Martin at Canterbury, 
and St. Mary in Dover Castle, are two other examples of 
buildings whose walls are made of Roman bricks-and cement, 
a combination only found in edifices erected during the occu- 
pation of Britain by the legionaries. It was at St. Martin’s, 
Canterbury, that the Augustinian missionaries who came to 
this country, expecting to find it totally barbarian after the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion, found that Christian services were being 
regularly performed. 


Saxon Churches 


When Christianity had taken hold in England, and church 
building became a definite part of Saxon life, a number of 
wooden buildings, and, later, some of stone, were erected, still 
following the basilica plan of a rectangle two squares long by 
one broad, with the greatest length east to west. These 
churches were small and regularly divided into two parts—the 
chancel at the east end, the property of the priest ; and the 
nave, the rest of the building, the property of the people. 
In the north of England the Celtic influence had provided a 
long, narrow nave and a square chancel, instead of the rounded 
apsidal form, but the general features of chancel, nave, and 
aisles were identical with the churches of the Midlands and 
the south. No great attempt at ornamentation was carried 
out, for the Christian world was waiting for the ‘‘ millennium,” 
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the year A.D. 1000, when it was confidently expected that the 
second coming of Christ would be accomplished. 


“These Saxons were likewise ignorant of building with stone until 
the year 680; for then it is affirmed that Benet, abbot of Wirrall, 
master to the reverent Bede, first brought artificers of stone houses 
and glass houses and glass windows into this island amongst the Saxons, 
arts before that time unto them unknown, and therefore used they but 
wooden buildings. And to this accordeth Policronicon, who says, 
“that then had ye wooden churches, nay wooden chalices and golden 
priests, but since golden chalices and wooden priests.’ And to knit 
up this argument, King Edgar in his charter to the abbey of Malmes- 
bury, dated the year of Christ 974, hath words to this effect: ‘ All the 
monasteries in my realm, to the outward sight, are nothing but worm- 
eaten and rotten timber and boards, and that worse is, within they are 
almost empty, and void of Divine service.’ ”’ 

Stow’s Survey of London (1508). 


The Danish invasion saw England returning, or in danger 
of returning, to paganism, for the Norsemen plundered and 
destroyed a large number of the churches throughout the length 
and breadth of the kingdom. The resettlement of the country 
in Saxon hands during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and the passage 
of the year A.D. 1000 without incident, 
gave anew impetus to church building, 
and it is during this time that the 
prominent features of Saxon church 
architecture became fixed. Round- 
headed doorways and small windows 
without ornamentation, divided by a 
thick mullion; the triangular pointed 
door and window, formed by laying two 
blocks of stone supporting each other 
at an angle at the head of the opening ; 
the ‘long and short work,” consisting 
of tall upright slabs placed alternately 
on stones bedded flat and bonded into 
the courses at the corners of buildings for strength; the 
panelling of the outer walls of the towers—situated at the 
west end—by means of arcades, ribs, or pilasters; the low- 
pitched roofs; the rounded apse—-these are all Saxon features 
showing the transition from buildings made of wood Tons 

(2,705) 
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of stone, perpetuating the peculiarities common to those 
churches which had hitherto been erected with logs. 


Church Building 


Further, there was a social incentive to extensive church 
building, for it had been enacted by Athelstan that “if a 
ceorl [a commoner] thrive so as to have five hides of land, a 
church, a kitchen, a bell tower, a seat and an office in the 
king’s court, from that time forward he was accounted equal 
in honour to a thane.”’ Thus if, in his prosperity, the ceorl 
provided a church and performed other acts likely to benefit 
his people, he rendered to the country services which entitled 
him to. be elevated to the nobility. From the number of 
churches quoted in Domesday Book it is fairly reasonable to 
suppose that many of the Saxon ceorls embraced the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the privileges of nobility in this manner. 


Saxon Architecture 


Saxon architecture, examples of which are still frequently 
to be found, may be recognized by the thick walls, narrow 
windows, round undecorated arches, and the pilasters of stone 
which break up the walls of the towers into panels. The style 
is known under the general name of Romanesque, and interest- 
ing examples, incorporating most of the common’ tendencies, 
are to be seen at Sompting in Sussex, St. Laurence’s at Brad- 
ford on Avon in Wiltshire, Earl’s Barton and Barnack in 
Northamptonshire, while the church of Escombe near Bishop 
Auckland in Durham approaches more nearly in style the 
buildings of Roman construction. Here the nave is forty- 
three and a half feet long and fourteen wide, while the chancel 
is only ten feet square. A wooden church of Saxon times, 
hurriedly built for the reception of the body of King Edmund 
the Martyr, is still to be seen at Greenstead in Essex, the 
chancel walls being formed of upright logs of oak, and the 
inner piers of chestnut. 

The stone carpentry, as it has been called, of the Anglo- 
Saxon churches has every appearance of woodwork, and 
apparently this continuation of style was adopted to bind the 
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massive masonry of the walls together. There are various 
remains of Saxon construction in St. Frideswide’s Minster 
and in the east wall of the north choir aisle of Christ Church 
Cathedral in Oxford, while the towers of St. Michael’s, Oxford, 
North Leigh Church, and Caversfield Church, in the same 
county, are of Saxon work. Bicester Church has a triangular- -~ 
headed arch, and the church of Brigstock in Northampton- 
shire has a doorway of similar construction. The circular 
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apse of Wing Church, Buckinghamshire, together with the 
crypt beneath it of Saxon workmanship, are objects of interest 
to sightseers from all parts of the country. But the Church 
of St. Laurence, Bradford on Avon, is the finest example of 
Saxon church building still extant in the country, and to it 
one must constantly return to point out the prevailing features 
of the early Romanesque style. Both at Ripon and Hexham 
parts of the Saxon churches of St. Wilfrid (634-709) remain. 
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At Ripon he caused to be built a basilica with columns and 
porches ; at Hexham the solidly built crypt, now completely 
underground, was made of Roman stone brought from Cor- 
stopitum, four miles away. Norman and Early English 
churches succeeded the Saxon buildings upon the same sites. 


The Arch and its Meaning 


Frequently the chancel (cancella =a screen) was shut off 
from the body of the church, and entrance to it was made 
through a small screen which filled up the arch, to prevent 
the passage of the people into that part of the church which 
was equivalent to the ‘“‘ Holy of Holies ”’ of the Jewish Temple. 
At St. Laurence’s the chancel arch is only three feet in width. 
The occurrence of an arch beneath the nave and the sanctuary 
seems to be a continuation of the custom of the Romans in 
erecting triumphal arches after victory, and there appears 
to be no reason why the chancel arch should not be regarded 
as symbolical of the victory of the Saviour over death. In 
fact, the whole question of church arches opens up a wide 
field of investigation in the use of ornamental arches and 
garlands during fétes and processions. 


Norman Architecture 


After England had settled down in the years which 
succeeded the Norman Conquest, a fresh impetus to church 
building saw many of the Saxon churches being incorporated 
into the larger Norman building. Frequently the whole of 
the old Saxon church became the new chancel, and the west 
door the basis of the chancel arch, while the altogether new 
portion of the building became the nave; sometimes the 
greater portion of the Saxon building was pulled down, and 
the evidence that a Saxon church existed upon the site can 
only be traced from the foundation. It must be remembered 
that the builders of those days were fearless in their recon- 
struction ; where a building was not suited to their require- 
ments, it was removed; while the continuity of site was 
observed, as it seems always to have been observed through- 
out the ages, continuity of a building was not considered. 
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Materials for reconstruction were not always to be obtained 
locally, and so in many cases continuity of site may be proved 
by the presence of old materials among the newer materials 
of more recent builders. Thus it is not at all uncommon 
to find portions of-Roman tile and brick as well as Saxon 
materials built in among the stone provided by the Norman 
builders in a church of Norman design. 


Window Form 


Siewkley in Buckinghamshire has a very fine example 
of a Norman church, but the chapel of St. John in the Tower 
of London, built for William the Conqueror by Gundulph, 
the Bishop of Rochester, is a perfect example of early Norman 
work. The large sturdy pillars connected by rounded arches, 
the clere:tory above, and the rounded apse at the east end 
are typical of the best traditions of early Norman architecture. 
Many Norman parish churches, however, are aisleless, with 
square chancel and oblong nave, although the addition of 
transepts give to the ground plan of some of the churches that 
cruciform shape which is a feature of church planning to this 
day. This new form produces a change in the position of the 
tower, which is no longer built at the western end, but above 
the intersection of the transepts and the nave. Yet the great 
differences of the improved Romanesque style are to be seen 
to the best advantage in the windows and doorways. At 
first the windows were long, single, and narrow, and with the 
usual rounded arch, but as the style advanced in character 
they increased in size and number. Sometimes they were 
grouped in pairs surmounted by a rounded arch built into the 
stone above and enclosing them both. The space between the 
window arches and the enclosing arch, known as the “ plate,” 
afforded the opportunity for turther lighting by piercing a 
round hole through it. At the west end of the churches 
windows shaped like wheels were very often constructed, and 
because of the connection between the wheel and St. Catherine 
in her martyrdom, these windows were known as St. Cath- 
erine’s windows, a title which children will be quick to recog- 
nize in the popular firework which bears her name. 

There is a typical Norman wheel window with eight spokes 
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AN AISLE IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN, TOWER OF LONDON. 
(Built for William the Conqueror.) 





at the east end of Barfreston Church in Kent—in fact, the 
church itself is a museum of Norman work. This type of 
window, much decorated and filled with gorgeous stained 
glass, will be encountered in many of the Gothic cathedrals, 
but the inception of the idea is to be credited to the Normans, 
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who saw the architectural. possibilities of the small circular 
window driven through the plate above the double round 
arched windows. ¥ 


Decoration 


The rounded arch was typical of the later 
Saxon form, and it is rather baffling for the 
young student to attempt to discriminate be- 
tween thoseconstructed before the Conquest and 
others which were made in the years immedi- 
ately following it. However, once it has been 
pointed out that the Saxon arch has no mould- 
ings and very little decoration, while the Norman 
arch was moulded and carved into patterns 
known as the dog’s tooth, the lozenge, or 
bird-beak form, the difficulty is removed. 





NORMAN WINDOW. 


Doorways 


However, it is in the doorways, deeply recessed, with 
multiple columns carrying the ever narrowing opening back 
through the thickness of the wall, that the finest examples 
of the decorative tool-work of Norman masons can be seen. 
The Stowe Church doorway, the west 
doorway of Rochester Cathedral, and 
the south door of Barfreston Church 
are notable examples of the loving care 
expended upon the arch which is so 
commonly a feature of Norman work. 
The parish church of Bletchley St. 
Mary’s has a beautiful doorway deco- 
rated on the mouldings with the bird- 
beak pattern, a detail of ornament 
which the Normans had borrowed from 
the carvings of wood which had or- 
namented the ships’ prows of their 
ancestors. The wearing influence of the climate upon the 
stone-work was not forgotten, and there are many examples 
to be found where the greater amount of decorative work has 
been carried out upon the inner side of the doorways. But for 
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sheer beauty of design and intricate work on the outer side the 
Prior’s Doorway of Ely Cathedral is hard to equal. Here the 
head of the arch—as well as the piers and mouldings—is com- 
pletely filled in with wonderful sculpture to the top of the arch. 


PLAN OF NORMAN 
CHURCH, 





NORMAN CAPITAL, BASEAND CAPITAL 
WHITE TOWER, OF NORMAN 
LONDON. PILLAR. NORMAN CAPITAL. 
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Inside our churches the huge piers or pillars with cushion 
capitals, from which spring the rounded arches supporting 
the clerestory walls, further exemplify the massive construction 
of typical Norman buildings. It must not be imagined that 
either the Saxons or the Normans were builders with a more 
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than ordinary knowledge of construction ; indeed, it was an 
imperfect knowledge of the bearing capabilities of stone and 
brick that led to the extreme thickness of their walls, the 
Norman walls being even thicker than those built by the 
Saxons. A course of stone was placed to form the outer 
surface of the building, and a new course, some feet in rear, 
to form the inside wail; the space between the two surfaces 
was filled with rubble and rubbish of all kinds to enable the 
next courses to be laid and tully supported. When old Norman 
walls are broken through, the space between the outer and 
inner courses is often found to be filled with the most remark- 
‘able collection of rubbish—logs, old portions of armour, flints, 
tiles, and other materials being discovered, preserved from 
decay by the thickness of.the stone-work. 


Carving in Stone 


Norman work of a later period is shown by the decoration 
of the pillars and capitals, while the arches, which include 
the double or treble window arches inside the building, often 
spring from corbels which are themselves carved into grotesque 
forms—the heads of human beings or of animals quaintly 
fashioned—illustrating the wit or fancy of the monks who were 
responsible for them. The grotesque forms, like the carvings 
upon arch mouldings, are illustrations of the continuity of 
folk memory, for they are based upon the rude carvings on 
the ships of the Northmen, who were the direct ancestors 
of the Norman peoples. The carvings to-day seem active, 
alive, and very expressive of the vitality of the Norman 
craftsman, who delighted in decorating his work with the 
figures of apes, wolves, griffins, dragons, and the more comic 
features of his fellow-men. It is this freedom from the ordérly 
form and rigid law of Roman building that is the joy of 
Norman work, and it is this freedom which, in the transitional 
form, paved the way to the more graceful, lighter work of the 
Gothic builders. 

Thus the prominent features of the Norman period are 
the thick walls, narrow windows splayed on both the inner and 
outer surfaces, the gradually growing decoration, the sturdy, 
heavy pillars, and, above all, the rounded arch. But these 
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things require more space than the less ambitious efforts of 
the Saxon builders, and while the usual Norman church is of 
no great size, yet its dimensions are much greater than those 
of St. Laurence—the example of a Saxon church—whose 
extreme length of nave from east to west was twenty-five 
feet six inches, and whose width from north to south was 
thirteen feet four inches. A Saxon church at Deerhurst, near 
Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, which quite recently was 
reclaimed from its modern use as a farmhouse, had a nave 
twenty-five feet six inches long by fifteen feet ten inches wide, 
and a chancel fourteen feet by eleven feet two inches. The 
Norman church greatly exceeded these in size, just as the 
typical Norman cathedral much overshadowed the Saxon effort 
in cathedral construction. Thus by size, as well as by style 
and decoration, the Norman building may be distinguished 
from its Saxon predecessor. 


The Pointed Periods 


Before the Crusades the rounded arch was changing, for 
the interlacing of that form in arcade work had led to the 
discovery of the possibility of pointed arches for decorative 
purposes. With the passage of 
time the fixed features also were 
gradually altering; walls were losing 
their’ thickness, columns were be- 
coming longer, less massive, and 
more graceful, the pitch of the roofs 
Was increasing, and carving was 
obtaining that delicacy which pre- 
pared the way for the stone lace- 
work of the Gothic period. By the 
end of the reign of Richard I. 
Gothic architecture had taken the 

Aifniit tears place of the transitional Norman 

: church-work, and the pointed arch 

became the principal feature of the church work of the 
thirteenth century. This change, it seems reasonable to 
suppose, was brought about by the observation of Eastern 
architecture, for changes in church buildings coincide with the 
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periods of religious enthusiasm, and the return of the Crusaders 
would undoubtedly influence church construction. 

Speaking generally, there are three centuries to be con- 
sidered when dealing with Gothic architecture 
—three important changes being coincident 
with the passage of the centuries, with 
transitional forms between. Thus, from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century up to 
the end of the reign of Henry III., the first 
pointed period, with its lancet-shaped, slightly 
decorated windows and pointed doorways, is 
established ; while from the beginning to the 
end of the reign of Edward I. the transition 
period, with geometric decorative tracery 
at the heads of the lancet-shaped windows, 
is leading to the second pointed or decorative period, which 
embraces the reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. The 
reign of Richard II. is again a transitional period; and 
then, through the fifteenth and the beginning of the early 
sixteenth century, the style known as perpendicular Gothic 
is reaching its zenith and declining, to make way for a 
return to the straight-line forms and wide, debased pointed 
arch of the Renaissance form which is typical of the Tudor 
times. 

To help children to recognize the salient features of each 
period the following guide is oftered— 

(r) Early thirteenth century—lancet-shaped windows. 
(2) Late thirteenth century—grouped lancet-shaped 
windows with geometrical tracery. 
(3) Early fourteenth century—wider and higher win- 
dows, with curved-line tracery. 
(4) Later fourteenth century—much ornate decorative 
) 
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curved-line tracery. 

(5) Early fifteenth century—still higher and wider 
windows, divided by perpendicular straight- 
line forms. 

(6) Sixteenth century—the flattened, pointed arch 
and the return to the rigid law of Roman 
architecture known as the Tudor type. 
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Influences at Work 


While insisting upon the importance of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries in studying the gradual 
changes in Gothic architecture, it is as well to point out 
that up to and including the thirteenth century, the clergy 
had the chief voice in the design and usage of the church ; it 
was during this century that a more extensive ritual was used, 
and choir singing became general. In the fourteenth century 
the nobility held the ascendancy; chantry chapels on the 
north side of the church were built as burial-places for members 
of the family of the lords of the manor, and as 
special chapels wherein masses for the souls of 
the departed were chanted by chantry priests. 

During the fifteenth century, after the 
Wars of the Roses, the traders and common 
people, securing a greater amount of power, 
extended the nave and widened the churches 
by constructing side aisles where these had 
not already been built. The method of 
alteration was simple. The aisle was built 
outside the church, and when complete, the 
inside wali was holed to form arches. 

There are many features of the graceful 
Gothic periods which will interest children 
and add greatly to their knowledge of the 
ideals of the medizval peoples who were en- 
gaged in the beautifying of their churches. 
The ygrowing passion for freedom, which is to 
reach its culmination during the Reformation 
movement, is making itself felt in the works 
of men as well as in their minds. They are 
stretching their hands upward to realize God 
for themselves, and this aspiration is being 
translated into the stone-work of church con- 
struction. It is interesting to observe that changes in 
architecture throughout the ages are intimately connected 
with the discovery of the possibilities of the addition of a 
point to a round, and it is in watching the development of 
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this pointed style—more free than the rounded style—that 
one realizes how much the ideas of people are changing in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 


Variation in Treatment 


One soon observes the variation of treatment in the decora- 
tion that is common to the pointed arch. The gable above it, 
like the triangular Saxon arch in form, 
first attracts attention, and the adornments 
of this triangular arch on the upper side, 
with curly ornaments known as “crockets,”’ 
an imitation of the shepherd’s crook and 
pastoral staff, fixes in the mind the way in 
which the claim of the Saviour to be 
the ‘‘ Good Shepherd ”’ was kept before 
the eyes of a medieval congregation by 
its translation into stone. Inside the 
pointed arch are smaller pointed decora- 
tions, and these are known as cusps— 
Praceiullittle projecting’ points which spit. === 
the larger arch up into several smaller EARLY ENGLISH LANCET 
arches. Geometrical exercises will have ey a 
taught scholars how circles may be inscribed within defi- 
nite forms, and we can see how intersecting arcs of circles 
have been used to form cusps, and the trefoil, quatrefoil, 
cinquefoil, and sexfoil decorations in the geometric tracery 
of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

Then notice how the curve of the pointed arch can alter, 
and instead of consisting of two outer convex arcs: joined 
together in a point, it is capable of being expressed as an ogee 
arch, which is made up of two convex and two concave arches. 
This ogee arch, cusped and decorated with crockets, enclosed - 
by the triangular gable, gives one of the most beautiful effects 
obtained in any form of architecture. Then the observant 
will notice that the lancet shape of the windows is altering 
as the centuries pass by, for as the window increases in width 
the height of the pointed arch decreases, so that what is a 
long and narrow lancet window in the thirteenth century is 
becoming a wider and less pointed window in the decorated 
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fourteenth century, and a still wider and still less pointed 
window broken up by vertical and horizontal lines during 
the perpendicular fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Columns and Capitals 


As with windows, so the change can be traced in the columns 
and capitals which supported the aisle arches and upper struc- 
ture of the clerestory of Gothic churches, and provided the 
framework of the glorious doorways of the period. Thecolumns 
are “clustered,” and at the beginning four little shafts at- 
tached themselves to the rounded shaft which was so prom- 
inent a feature of the Norman buildings. 
Then eight other smaller shafts were added, 
one on either side of the first four, until 
nearly the whole of the central column was 
covered with the twelve smaller shafts, which 
gave the name of “clustered columns ”’ to 
the whole. ‘ Oftentimes these * clusters en- 
tirely encircled the central shaft, but some- 
times small portions of it can be seen 
peeping through to give the opportunity to 
children to trace the gradual change in the 
construction. The capitals, too, were alter- 

ing in decoration, for, as the columns altered 

GOTHIC CLUSTERED . . 
COLUMN. in shape, so it was necessary to alter the 
form of the capitals. The thirteenth century 
Gothic capitals were ornamented with a wreath of conven- 
tional leaf forms upon stiff stems. The style is in its 
beginnings, and, therefore, is prim and a little formal. In 
the fourteenth century more flowing and ornate leaf forms 
were pressed into service, and the hollows between them 
were filled up with conventional bud forms. By the time the 
fifteenth century has arrived, and the perpendicular style is 
in the fullness of its being, flowers are filling the openings, 
while the leaf forms are being enclosed in the stiff straight line 
shapes, later to be superseded by shields and all the decoration 

of heraldry. 
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Roofs 

The roofs, too, often of stone in the larger buildings, but 
commonly of wood in those of smaller size, also received 
decorative treatment more and more ornate as the fifteenth 
century was approached. The groined roofs based upon the 
vaulting of crypts were first ornamented by bosses at the 
point where the four intersecting ribs were depressed, while 
a further decoration was carried out by the introduction of 
an elaborate network of ribs. This system of vaulting, by 
giving to each rib an equal curvature, led to “ fan vaulting,” 
as the addition of cross pieces for “ tiercerons,” breaking up 
the lines of vaulting, formed upon the roof patterns closely 
resembling the conventional shape of stars. (See page 154.) 
Children delight in peering into the recesses of roofs high 
overhead and tracing these stars which seem to sprinkle the 
vaulted canopy, as if one is looking through it into the heaven 
above dotted with the twinkling points of a night-time sky. 
The panels of the vaulting are freely decorated with ogee 
curves and cusps, and, over-elaborate though the carving be- 
comes during the fifteenth century, it is impossible to deny the 
beauty of the general design of such work as beautifies the roofs 
of Westminster Abbey and many of our Gothic cathedrals. 


Wooden Roofs 


Where the roofs were made of wood the main beams, or 
“‘ principals,” received the decorative treatment. The in- 
creasing weight of the roof structure involved fresh ideas in 
construction, and specially trussed rafters, forming new sup- 
porting curves, beautify the open timber roofs of the period. 
Nothing can be more attractive than the workmanship of 
hammer-beam roofs, whose projections are seized upon by 
the medieval carver for further exhibitions of his decorative 
skill. At Old Bletchley a barn, once a portion of the dining- 
hall of a fifteenth-century manor house, has a splendid example 
of a hammer-beam roof, and there was never any difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers to form a. class to study the construc- 
tion of this fine type of the craftsmanship of the Middle Ages. 
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Buttresses 


Decorated buttresses and flying buttresses, intended to 
strengthen the walls—less massive in construction than those 
of the Norman period—and to 
bear the strain of roofs of far 
greater weight and pitch, are. 
also typical of Gothic work, 
although end wall buttresses 
had been used in Norman 
times. A ground buttress and 
a flying buttress to each bay 
_ became vitally necessary to 
support the roof structure and 
to prevent the walls from buck- 
ling under the added strain. 
Here decoration seized its op- 
portunity once moreand beauti- 
fied the niches in the buttresses, 
not only by placing within ~ 
them figures of the saints, but 
by including in the arches, 
which served as canopies, the 
tracery of the times. But it is in the glorious spires, which 
have taken the place of the squat fortress-like towers of 
the earlier times, that we find men’s aspirations most 
clearly marked. In the pinnacles and spires of the many 
Gothic buildings one can trace clearly what has been suggested 
is the crowning glory of the Gothic period—the pointing 
fingers and the flames of the spirit stretching themselves 
towards a Heaven which has taken on a fuller meaning since 
some freedom of worship has been secured. 
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FLYING BUTTRESS, 


“Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty.” 


And more than dull is the child who cannot catch some spark 
of enthusiasm from teaching which gives him the opportunity 
to understand the gradual growth of the mason’s art through 
the appreciation of the glory of Gothic buildings. 
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During these centuries the ground plan of churches has 
changed, for the apsidal form of the east end has given place 
to the square end of the Celtic influence, while the transepts 
have developed, keeping ‘pace with the greater floor space of 
the nave, which had been secured by the addition of Chantry 
Chapels, Lady Chapels, and the north and south aisles. 


Educative Value of Church Construction 


The consideration of the walls, doors, and windows, of 
roof vaultings, buttresses, pinnacles, towers and their decora- 
tions, the mere shell of the building, will have whetted the 
appetite for the study of the monuments and monumental 
brasses. But stained glass, rood screens, rood lofts, priests’ 
rooms, altars, fonts, and belfries will all have demanded atten- 
tion before the wonderful possibilities of church buildings will 
be exhausted. In the days before printing the worshippers 
were accustomed to learn the lessons of Christian life no less 
from the decorations of the church than from the spoken word 
of the priest, and in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries everything within the church was intended to convey 
some lesson to the observer. 


Fresco-work 


So the art of the sculptor, the carver, and the painter was 
utilized before the printed page gave the mass of mankind 
an opportunity to read the Scriptures for themselves. In 
many churches frescoes—wall paintings carried out in water 
colours made from earths unaffected by lime upon a wetted 
surface of plaster—were indelibly drawn so that the congrega- 
tion might always have before their eyes some Christian 
example upon which to model their lives, or some warning to 
prevent them from falling into error. Many of these frescoes 
have disappeared under successive coatings of whitewash or 
plaster, when the fading of the colours, the carelessness of 
an incumbent, the fear of the reformers, or the heavy hands 
of the Puritans dictated the act of vandalism ; many have 
been recovered, and can now be clearly seen. 

In Broughton Church, near Bletchley, are thrée ge fine 

(2,705) 
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recovered specimens of fourteenth-fifteenth century work. 
Only one is entire—a Warning to Swearers. Men dressed in 
the costume of the.times are shown holding portions of the 
dismembered body of Christ in their hands, while the rest of 
the Sacred Body is held forward to warn the congregation 
against so cruelly misusing their Saviour by the swearing of 
careless oaths. 

Another splendid example of the fresco painter’s art shows 
the medieval idea of the Judgment Day. A huge figure of 
the Almighty has almost entirely disappeared, only a foot and 
a portion of the robe and throne remaining, but before His 
Presence souls rising from their graves are being marshalled 
by an angel carrying a sword. Some already “saved” are 
passing through gates into a castellated New Jerusalem, upon 
whose walls stand inquisitive celestial forms ; while sinners are 
cast into the jaws of Hell, represented by a large gaping mouth 
from which flames are issuing, in whose heat those already 
condemned may be seen in torture. Between Heaven and 
Hell is a large figure of the Virgin, under whose cloak may be 
seen sheltering souls who are placing their trust of salvation 
in her help. 

Similar frescoes and, later, sculptures take for their subject 
events connected with the Judgment Day, and are generally 
known as “ Dooms.’”’ Such gloomy conceptions were placed 
upon the north walls of churches, partly because they were to 
be seen immediately upon entrance by the south porch, and 
partly because the popular belief in the ‘“ evil’ of the north 
persisted. Such a “‘ Doom” decorates the east entrance to 
St. Stephen’s Church in Coleman Street, London ; its original 
position was over the north gateway. 

Art, architecture, literature, history, and many other 
demands of the modern time-table can be satisfied by church 
visits, and even the most hardened believer in instruction by 
rote cannot say time spent within the confines of a local church 
and churchyard has been wasted. Even the’ most modern 
of church buildings follow historical traditions in shape and 
design, if not in incident, and though not as satisfattory for 
teaching purposes, can yet be made to yield an enormous 
fund of information interesting to the children if treated in 
the right manner. Many contain within their design ex- 
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amples of every type of arch and capital, and most styles of 
carving in wood and stone, and thus may be made to serve as 
illustrations of several periods, whereas it might be necessary 
to pay visits to several older churches before the field of 
early architectural design could be exhausted. 


Secular Use of Church Buildings 


Before leaving the consideration of church construction 
for the delightful occupation of brass rubbing, it is as well to 
impress students with the peculiar secular uses to which many 
of the places of worship have been put. The shapes of towers 
and the high, narrow windows of border churches show that 
in times of danger the buildings were used as popular temporary 
refuges. Situated upon the summit of hills, their range of 
outlook was wide, and the possibilities of defence enormous. 
One cannot ignore the thought that bodily as well as spiritual 
safety was considered by church builders in the unsettled 
periods of our history : there can be no reasonable explanation 
otherwise of the overhanging battlements, so useful for pouring 
molten metal on the heads of attackers; the loophole, arrow- 
slit windows, said to be so made to minimize draughts, but 
splendidly shaped to give an increased field of fire to de- 
fenders ; or of the doorways, built high above ground level. 

At Clapham in Bedfordshire the door of the church is 
twenty feet above floor level, and at Norton in Derbyshire is 
at head height above the ground. It is certain that clturches 
were garrisoned during the Civil Wars, and it is no more un- 
reasonable to suppose that earlier combatants made use of 
structures so eminently suited for observation and defence 
than it is to recognize the use of ecclesiastical buildings during 
the Great War. In some places the church tower is entirely 
separated from the church building, as if the tower was to be 
utilized for an entirely different purpose—that of defence— 
from the purely spiritual purpose of the main body of the 
church, which at Bosbury in Hereford is sixty yards away. 
The advantages offered by church towers as observation posts 
during the late war explains in some measure the seemingly 
wanton destruction of many of the wonderful ecclesiastical 
buildings of France and Belgium by the German forces. 
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The use of church towers as landmarks must not be for- 
gotten. There is a local rhyme in North Buckinghamshire 
which illustrates the popular recognition of the church tower 
as a direction finder— 


“ Great Brickhill, Little Brickhill, Brickhill by the Bow, 
Three Brickhill churches all in a row.’’ 


To this day in the same district one realizes that the long 
winter evenings are passing away when Hanslope Church spire, 
some miles distant, can be seen after tea. Cheriton Church 
tower in Kent is still used as a beacon ; many coast churches 
are navigation points; the modern Reculver twin towers are 
prominent land and sea marks over a wide area. 

The great size of the churches, compared with the parish 
population, cannot always be satisfactorily explained by the 
suggestion that church-going is not so popular to-day as it 
was in the days gone by, but it is another curious fact which 
gives rise to many questions among children. When they 
remember, however, that the nave is the public possession 
they will soon realize how closely the secular and sacred aspects 
of life were interwoven. Manor courts.were held in the church, 
and the present custom of placing parish notices in the porches 
comes to us from the days when parish affairs were settled 
at a parish meeting in the sacred building. Wool, corn, and 
other commodities were stored in the nave, and before tithe 
barns were built in which to store the priest’s portion of the 
parish produce there is every reason to believe that the nave 
was used in turn as a storehouse, a public hall, a theatre, and 
a court of justice. At Hexham the slater’s ladder was stored 
in the transept of the Abbey Church within recent memory for 
lack of any other convenient building in which to house it. 
The suggestion that the size of the church was a devotional 
symbol scarcely bears inspection, for there are so many records 
of the church buildings being used for secular purposes that 
one is forced to believe the floor space was important for more 
than the needs of worship. In the church porch weddings 
were solemnized and schools were held. Chaucer’s Wife of 
Bath, in the Canterbury Tales, ‘‘ Husbondes at chirche dore 
hadde she fyfe,” and the word usher, the early name for an 
assistant schoolmaster, literally means a doorkeeper. Near- 
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by the church were placed the stocks and other means of 
punishment for parish offenders, who, one can imagine, were 
condemned within and punished without for the lesser sins 
against society, as they were excommunicated for the greater 
sins against the Church. The partly secular, partly religious 
office of the beadle, whose duty it was to secure order in the 
church, serves to prove the intermingling of the two sides of 
parish life, while there is more than Christian charity in the 
presence of the poor-box near the church door. Those who 
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SOUTH PORCH WITH SUNDIAL. 


come from different parishes will remember different customs, 
and a very great number of details will be added to an ever- 
growing collection of church lore once the interest has been 
stimulated to see in the commonplace happenings of to-day 
a record of past history. 

The church clocks as parish timepieces, the grave-diggers’ 
clocks (sundials) rudely carved in the stone-work of porch 
or window on the south side as means for calculating hours 
of labour for parish payment, the flagstaff on the tower for 
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festivals, and sometimes the cresset on church roofs for local 
rejoicings, are all items of extreme interest, and should not 
be missed from any syllabus of instruction which is intended 
to help students to realize how much there is to interest them 
when books are closed and school is over. 


Brass Memorials 


During the thirteenth century, when the growing desire 
for spaciousness in church construction, which was to be so 
marked a feature of the Gothic style, made the presence of 
stone tombs and effigies within the building a serious menace 
to floor space, brass memorials within incised stones, laid 
flat upon the floor or against the walls, began to have their 
place. These, made of sheets of brass imported from the 
Continent, and hence of monetary value beyond the reach of 
any but the noble families, provide a wonderful record of 
contemporary costumes, arms, and armour. Fortunately 
England has escaped the fate of other countries where the 
value of the metal has outweighed the value of the monument. 
In every county, particularly in the Fenlands, where the 
wool trade with Flanders produced great wealth among the 
traders, churches may be found where medieval brasses serve 
as a reminder of olden days and worthies long since passed 
away. As a rule the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
memorials are those of the nobility, but after the Wars of the 
Roses the number of brasses in memory of prosperous mer- 
chants largely increases, while those recording the virtues of 
the nobility steadily decrease. 

Here and there may be found stones from which brasses 
have been removed, perhaps for melting, but often to be en- 
graved on the reverse side and erected elsewhere; these 
palimpsests, as they are called, in many instances were origin- 
ally the brasses of abbots, or persons connected with monastic 
life, but during the spoliation of the monasteries they were 
removed and utilized by those to whom the property of the 
Church was sold during the Reformation. Such a palimpsest 
at present decorates the walls of Hedgerley Church in Buck- 
_inghamshire, commemorating Margaret Bulstrode, A.D. 1540, 
a member of a family claiming Saxon descent ; on the reverse 
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side is a fourteenth-century engraving of Thomas Totyngton, 
the abbot of St. Edmundsbury. 


Brass Rubbing 


These monuments are an unending source of interest to 
scholars, and nothing delights them more than to.take rub- 
. bings and store up a collection of details of costume fresh from 
the hands of those who saw the costumes just as they engraved 
them upon the brass. 
Brass rubbing is so simple 
that any body of children 
can enjoy the exercise sub- 
ject to the goodwill of the 
parish priest. A roll of 
white ceiling paper, a piece 
of cobbler’s heelball, care, 
patience, and some mus- 
cular power are the only 
articles and qualities re- 
quired to secure twenty or 
thirty varying brass rub- 
bings, which can be con- 
stantly utilized to impress 
details of life from the 
thirteenth to’ the seven- 
teenth centuriesmuch more 
vividly than by the most 
able description. 

There are very few 
early thirteenth - century 
brasses to be found. From 
1300 to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century 

RUBBING FROM A BRASS, workmanship upon brass is 
working towards its period 

of greatest excellence; from that time, while engraving has 
lost little if any of its decorative qualities, an enormous change 
has taken place in the attempts at portraiture. During the 
first period the engraver made no attempt to depict the actual 
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features of the departed, although definite personal peculiari- 
ties were included among the conventional lines which served 
to outline a face. After the sixteenth century the brass worker 
is an artist in that he attempts to show the actual appearance 
of the person for whom the brass was made. Up to the time 
of the Reformation most of the inscriptions were in Latin, 
although: before that time some English inscriptions, as, after 
the Reformation, some Latin inscriptions, were engraved. 
Occasionally a French inscription is found; there is one on the 
memorial to Joan Plessy let into the wall at the back of the 
sedilia in Quainton Church near Aylesbury. On some brasses 
the inscription forms a border round the figure—these are gener- 
ally Flemish work ; on others the lettering of the inscription is 
so contracted that it is almost impossible for the uninitiated 
to read it. 


Costume 


Where dates are given it is a simple matter to fix the period 
of the costume; but where no date is shown, some experience 
is necessary before the work upon the brass can be correctly 
placed in its century. Yet there are definite changes in arms 
and armour which, when memorized, aid children to state 
with some ‘degree of accuracy the period in which brasses 
depicting armour must have been engraved. 


Armour 


Up to the beginning of the fourteenth century chain mail 
is usual, and a surcoat is worn ; after the first quarter of that 
century plate armour has taken the place of mail, and the 
surcoat is disappearing; at the end of the century little chain- 
work can be seen save the camail edge under the helm, and 
the bottom of the chain skirt below the breast and body plates. 
The first years of the fifteenth century are marked by the 
absence of all chain mail, the loins being covered by horizontal 
plates or tonlets, and the camail replaced by cheek and chin 
pieces which join a gorget about the neck. During the later 
part of the fifteenth century the tonlets are decreasing in 
number, and vertical hip pieces, known as tuilles, attached by 
straps to the remaining tonlets, are taking their places, allow- 
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ing, as they do, more freedom to the lower limbs. The simple 
: breastplate consisting of one piece 
is now made up of several pieces | 
shaped to the arm circle and gradu- 
ally working inward to the ridged 
front which protects the frontal bone. 
Sixteenth-century armour is covered 
with decoration—inlay of gold or 
silver, beaten work or simple engrav- 
ing, adding to the richness of the 
harness if not to its effectiveness in 
time of war. The overlapping plates 
forming protection to the feet are no 
longer brought to a point, but, follow- 
ing the fashion of the broad-toed 
shoe of Tudor times, are curved to 
form a steel protection into which 
the shoes would fit. By the end of 
the sixteenth century the lower leg 
plate armour has given way to long 
boots, thighs being protected by 
curved plates ending above the knee. 
The seventeenth century is the be- 
ginning of the end. Revolt against 
the burden of plate armour, the 
necessity for rapid movement, with 
the alterations in the weapons 
and methods of warfare, reduce the 
amount of armour worn to a mini- 
mum. The Ironsides of the Civil 
Wars, with the lobster-tailed helmet 
protecting the back of the neck, and 
the back and breast pieces protecting 
the body, were the last of the great 
body of organized soldiers to protect 
themselves with armour in battle. 
Rae 2? Rigen Such late forms seldom appear 
= ’ on brasses ; from the sixteenth cen- 
tury civilian dress is usually drawn, particularly as the number 
of traders commemorated in this fashion increases, 
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The shape of the helm is also a guide to period. The steel 
cap and camail is usual in the fourteenth century, the head 
resting upon the great helm, with a crest, which would have 
been worn in warfare, placed sideways to form a background 
above the shoulders. In the fifteenth century the rounded 
skull-shaped helm with movable visor is most common ; while 
sixteenth-century decorative work is so easy to distinguish 
that there is no need for reference to.the head covering to 
place the brass-work in its proper period. 

The understanding of brasses leads to the understanding 
of many of the stone sepulchral effigies so frequently to be 
found in ancient churches and cathedrals. Crusaders with 
crossed legs, warriors with their feet resting upon a lion, 
nobles wearing the collars of S’s of Plantagenet followers, 
and many other details become clear. In some churches, as 
in St. Mary’s, Bletchley, or St. Peter’s, Whaddon, above the 
sepulchres are suspended funeral helms of the persons whose 
effigies are carved in alabaster or stone below. 


Heraldry 


As pupils become interested in the study of brasses, inci- 
dentally there will be created the need for some lessons upon 
heraldry. Each noble family had its coat of arms inscribed 
upon a shield, and these shields take a very prominent place 
in the design engraved upon the brasses. Just as the engraver 
was extremely careful to render faithfully the various details 
of armour, so he was careful to show with extreme exactitude 
the armorial bearings of the noble family for whom he was 
carrying out his work. The shape of the shields, their quarter- 
ings and the various divisions—the chef, the fesse, the bar, the 
pale, the cross, the bend, and many other divisions from orle 
to flaunches—may be pointed out. The position of animals— 
standing, sitting, squatting, or upon the hind legs ; the attitude 
of the head—looking in front, to the side, or backward ; the 
method of distinguishing between the arms of the eldest son 
of a house and its cadets; and the exterior ornaments, and 
the methods of marshalling or placing two coats of arms upon 
one shield, are so tull of interest that any child will wish to 
gain as much. knowledge of the subject as his teachers can give 
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to him before he will be satisfied to leave the study of heraldry 
alone. : 

The brasses of church dignitaries are also full of interest, 
although if undated they are more difficult to place in period 
than those in which armour 
provides a guide. Vest- 
ments change very little ; 
after the Reformation they 
are more simple, and only 
in this way, or by the con- 
ventional features, can 
children judge whether the 
brass is of a pre-Reforma- 
tion priest or one who owed 
allegiance to the Reformed 
Church of England. The 
inscription may form some 
guide, for if it is in Latin 
it is almost certain to be of 
the period before Henry 
VIII., though it must be 
remembered that some 
Latin inscriptions are used 
after the Bible and Prayer 
Book in English were in 
common use. A very fine 
sey specimen of a brass of a 

pre-Reformation priest is 

RUBBING FROM A BRASS. fixed 45 the pert ca of 

Quainton Church inside the chancel rails, and there is an- 

other on the floor of Loughton Church, on the north side of 
the altar. 

A seventeenth-century brass to Dr. Sparke, a Puritan rector 
of Bletchley, who attended the Hampton Court Conference ! 
(A.D. 1603) at which the Prayer Book was revised, is on the south 
wall of the chancel of the parish church, and provides an example 
of a post-Reformation brass with a Latin inscription. 





1 In a merchant’s gown. 
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Coloration of Brass Rubbings 


Memorial brasses of ladies clearly show the changes in 
costume and head-dress through the centuries. Indeed, it is by 
the head-dresses that one is able to identify the period where 
dates are not given. An added interest is given to the brass- 
rubbing exercise by cutting out the figures, mounting them on 
stiff card, and colouring them according to fancy, freely using 
the primary colours, and the gold and silver so beloved by 
the ladies of fashion during the Middle Ages. The use of fur 
trimming, the variation in waist-belts, may also be noted, 
together with the use of jewellery. Coloured brass rubbings 
form excellent material for decorative use, and it is a 
simple matter in many neighbourhoods to collect and mount 
sufficient local specimens to form a splendid time-line showing 
the changes in costumes from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. 


The Tudor Changes 


Tudor architecture is mainly concerned with changes in 
castles and domestic buildings, the remodelling of manor 
houses and the construction of half-timber buildings. Church 
architecture was almost untouched. With the invention of 
printing and the subsequent increase in the number of books, 
fresco painting, stained glass, carving, and sculpture ceased to 
operate as educational factors, and were regarded simply as 
means of decoration. But the reading of the translations of 
ancient manuscripts and the consequent study of old Greek 
and Roman buildings brought about a change which eventually 
led to the abandonment of Gothic principles for a return to the 
“classic ” style of the builders of long ago. This revival was first 
expressed in England in connection with tombs, Henry VIII. 
commissioning a Florentine sculptor to prepare the monu- 
mental tomb of his father, Henry VII., which is to be seen in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Renaissance Changes 

The Renaissance architecture, with its hard and fast rules 

of proportion, the use of straight-line form, with columned 


porches, central domes, and classic ornament, gradually re- 
placed the glowing Gothic with a pure but somewhat cold 
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style, which is seen at its best during the seventeenth century, 
when Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren gave to Londoners 
the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The style is not difficult to recognize, either in church 
buildings or those splendid country houses in the classic 
manner of which Buckingham- 
shire can claim its share. The 
most prominent features are 
the splendid columns rising 
story upon story, the cornices 
decorated with statuary, the 
balustrades, the round-headed 
windows, the large blocks of 
stone with broad joints at 
the corners of the buildings. 
Over all are the scrolls, gar- 
lands, and wreaths of classical 
ornament which provide splen- 
did exercises: for the drawing 
lessons. So much has_ been 
written about church architec- 
ture that it should be possible 
for any body. of intelligent per- 
sons to recognize at a glance 
the type, if not the actual 





PORTION OF LILFORD HALL . ’ . 
Nokian es! : period, of most churches which 


may be encountered either at 
home or during visits to other places. 


CHAPTER VIII—CHURCH AND PARISH RECORDS 


THERE is one further source of information still to be dealt 
with before instruction during church visits can be said to 
be complete—the records of the parish church. These are of 
inestimable value. The parish registers, recording the names 
of inhabitants long since passed away, serve, as do the manor 
rolls, to point out the continuity of family names. But they 
also contain information which cannot be obtained else- 
where. They are more than mere records of births, deaths, 
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and weddings : the parish priest is expected to enter all local 
events of importance, especially those which influence local 
procedure and custom. Those of St. Mary’s, Bletchley, begin 
in the year 1577. In 1598 Queen Elizabeth ordered parchment 
registers to be kept; the old paper register of the ten previous 
years was copied. The following extracts may serve to show 
the way in which these records can be used. In 1587, we read, 


“ Willm dye, Skoollem of Bletchley,” 


was married. This mention of William Day, schoolmaster, 
proves the existence of a parish school, probably held in the 
church porch. 

The average number of burials each year recorded in the 
old register books is twenty, but during 1665 there are 165 
burials recorded, chiefly in the months of August, September, 
and October. The entry is headed— 


“Luke 13, verse 4 to 5, Think ye, that they were sinners 
above all of them that dwelt in Jerusalem upon whom the Tower 
of Siloe fell. I tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 


After this follows the long list of burials, and from the study 
of the names it seems that many households were entirely 
destroyed. From this may be deduced the fact that the 
Great Plague visited Bletchley. There are very few marriages 
and baptisms for some years after. 

In 1643 the Bletchley registers record the burial of three 
unnamed soldiers, and at Little Brickhill is entered the burial 
on 30th November 1642 of— 


“Agnes Potter of Dunstable, wounded at the battell at 
Edge Hill.” 


In the same register occurs the entry— 


5 1644 Mr. Williams, a souldyer of the King’s Army, was 
slayne by the Parliament souldyers August 27th and buried on 
the same day.” 


From these records it can be proved that conflicts between 
the forces of King and Parliament took place in and round 
Fenny Stratford, while it is known that a large Cromwellian 
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force, under Lord Essex, occupied Great Brickhill during the 
Civil War to prevent King Charles I. and his armies moving 
between Oxford and the eastern counties. 

In Great Brickhill register there is a record of the burial 
of Hugh Peters, once a buffoon in Shakespeare’s company. 

In 1667 an Act was passed—Law for Burying in Woollens— 
to help the declining wool trade as the linen industry increased. 
This was strictly enforced in 1678, although those who wished 
to bury their dead in linen, or some other material, were per- 
mitted to do so upon the payment of a fine. The affidavits 
to be made by law after burial were recorded in the parish 
registers of Fenny Stratford as late as 1810. The Acts were 
repealed in 1814. Thus we find— 

“ January 5th 1745 Mary Boyes then made oath yt ye Body 
of Mary Harrison was buried in woollen only according to law 
before me. ... J. Fletcher.” 

“1792 February 27th Elizabeth wife of Robert Romando. 
Recd the affidavit and the three pence. Buried.” 

“1803 June 8th Mary Ivins aged 26, late wife of Edward 
Ivins victualler, of the: Swan Inn, Simpsort parish. Recd 


affidavit that the body was buried in no other materials what- 
soever than what were made of sheep’s wool only.” 


In 1760 the death of the king is recorded— 


“25th October. Died suddenly, King George II. in his 77th 
year of his age and 34th of his reign, and George IIL, his grand- 
son, reigneth in his stead.” ‘ 


On the first of October 1783 a stamp duty on births and 
burials was exacted, and the duty repealed in 1794— 


“e 


1788 Richard Gibbs pd threepence, buried March 2nd.” 
Paupers were excused this duty— 


“1788 William Stream, pauper, buried August 31.” 


Occupations 


In a similar manner the record of occupations and the 
movements of peoples from place to place may be traced. 
In the Fenny Stratford parish register the trades of fellmonger, 
button maker, chandler, lace man, chirurgeon, and exciseman 
are mentioned among others. 
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1594 A stranger that died at Straff was bur.” 

1602 March 31. One Mr. Sharpe, a stranger that dyed at 
Mr. Raynolds, his house a pursiphant”’ (an officer of arms at 
the Herald’s College), ‘‘ was buried.” 

“1679 May 23. Richard Joanes, of Oswestrie, in the con. of 
Salop, died at the Bull Inn in Stratf. Buried.” 

“1598 November 28. Willm Bowley, A younge childe, and 
ye childe of a travaling and wandering woman wch ye mother 
brought dead in her armes to towne, coming from Shenley, and 
sent by ye constables’ boy by her pasport. Buried.” 

“1723 May 4. A poore woman that lay in at Danill Spenlows, 
of Stratford, shoemaker, not knowing her name, was buried.” 


It is known that in the year 1724 St. Martin’s Chapel was 
built, the foundation stone, under which were placed coins 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, being laid by Browne Willis. 
The parish register contains the following entries about the 
actual builders— 


“1728, Nov. 2, Daniel Eastment, a most experienced brick- 
layer and native of this town, who began and finished ye entire 
brickwork of this Chapell, buried.” 

“3729, Jan. 23, Thomas, son of John Simonds, Joiner, a 
native of Herefordshire (who did the wainscot work of this 
Chapell), and Anne his wife, buried.” 


The Duke of Buckingham 


In 1629 it was recorded that the Duke of Buckingham 
renewed the lead on the roof of the nave of St. Mary’s Church, 
Bletchley. He was the lord of the manor after the death, in 
the Tower of London, of the last Lord Grey de Wilton in 1603, 
the lands having been confiscated by the king and presented 
to his favourite. Before becoming a duke he was offered the 
title of Lord Bletchley, and Sir Francis Bacon, in a letter dated 
1616, wrote to inform him of the title, ‘‘ Bletchley is your own, 
and I liked the sound of the name.” 

In 1649 Oliver Cromwell ordered a survey of Church lands 
to be made. He cannot be described as a friend of the Church, 
for many clergy were turned out of their livings, although the 
rector of Bletchley apparently found favour in his sight. 
Fenny Stratford also seems to have been regarded as a worthy 
town, for in the survey it is stated that “ Fenny punta isa 

(2,705) 9 
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thoroughfare town, and is in the parish of Bletchley, about a 
mile distant from the church, and is fit to have a church built 
if ity" 

Tithes 


In 1652 it is recorded that it is “‘ a custom within the rectory 
of Bletchley to pay the rector two shillings for every twenty 
shillings rent.” <A “ terrier’ of 1724 gives a list of the tithes 
due to the rector of Bletchley. There had to be paid one 
sheaf of corn in ten, and the same for haycocks. And on 
other farm produce the following charges had to be paid 
once a year: ‘‘ Twopence is paid for a milch cow or heifer, 
eggs are paid for the Wednesday before Easter at the rate of 
two eggs for one hen, and three eggs for a cock ;_ halfpenny is 
paid for smoak [a tax on each chimney], halfpenny for a 
garden, honey and calves pay at the rate of the tenth penny 
they are sold for, a penny for every sheep, halfpenny for every 
lamb and every fleece.”” The keeping of geese by the parish- 
ioners is prohibited. Pigeons sold pay tithe. - Every house- 
holder and communicant pays one penny. 

Occasionally one encounters records of amusing incidents. 
In 1765 a quarrel between the vicar and churchwardens over 
the appointment made is recorded in an un-Christian manner. 
by the priest, who states: “It is to be observed that this 
curious choice, of all days in the year, was made on Good 
Friday, at an ale-house, three days before the regular time 
for choosing such officers. The person chosen was a barber 
of no sort of property or character, burgess and hewson, two 
ale-house keepers, and the inseparable companions of the 
curate, Dickens, Hart, and Poole, eminent for nothing but 
drunkenness, and the other person whose name I cannot read 
and do not know, a broken limb of the law, lately settled in 
the curate’s house of Fenny Stratford, and a very profligate 
fellow, who paid neither capital scot nor capital lot, nor had 
any business to be at any parish business. In short, not one 
of any property except Dickens, who could not write his name, . 
though they say he has got a good deal of money in a shop- 
keeping way. Poole is a fellmonger, who broke about two 
years ago, and Wm. Hart is a gardener, a very drunken fellow 
but always a very civil man.” 
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Town Armour 
The practice of keeping town or gild armour is shown in 
the following quotation (A.D. 1569)— 

“Eaton cum Blecheley. The able men xiiii, viz.: Archers, 
ii; Bylimen iiii; Pikemen, vii; diuse psons charged there by 
Inquescion. ‘Thoms Grace, I bowe, 1 shiff of Arr., 1 scull, 1 bill. 
Towne Armor charged as aforesaid: of newe charge, I hag., 1 
Mor., 1 pike. ‘ 

“Veny Stratforde. The able men, xi, viz., Archers, ii; 
Billmen, i; Pikemen, v; harquebutt, iii. Towne Armor 
charged as aforesaid: of new charge, iii hag., wt. iiii mor. fur- 
nished ; of old charge, 1 Almane revett fur.” 


The hagbut, or arquebuse, was an early form of musket 
which was fired from a rest ; morions were a style of helmet 
worn by Elizabethan soldiery. The “ almane revett’”’ was a 
suit of armour supplied to a foot soldier, which had been made 
in Germany. The tassets of the body armour were connected 
by sliding rivets to which the name of revetts was given. 
Town armour was commonly stored in the church porch, or 
in the porch chamber above it. From the time of Edward I. 
onwards every parish was compelled by law to keep in readi- 
ness an amount of armour proportionate to its population. 
By the sixteenth century the duty of keeping the armour 
had fallen upon the churchwardens, and here and there in- 
ventories of the parish arms may be found in church records. 
A hoard of old armour was found accidentally at Baldock in 
Hertfordshire, in a chamber above the porch which had been 
closed for many years, a collection which is believed to have 
been a store of parish armour. Mr. Johnson in Byways in 
British Archeology quotes a discovery made in 1910 at Men- 
dlesham, in Suffolk: ‘“ Hidden within this chamber was 
found a fine collection of parish armour, consisting, in all, of 
twenty-three ‘lots.’ The hoard contained several rare speci- 
mens, such as the ‘ gusset ’ of a breastplate, two pairs of arm 
defences, and an early pauldron or shoulder guard.”’ The 
word pauldron is of interest, showing the way in which French 
names were still given to portions of armour in the fifteenth 
century—‘ epaule ” = shoulder. 

Often in the smallest places parish books and records give 
the most interesting results. Clifton Reynes, near Olney, in 
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the north of Buckinghamshire, has a very small population, 
and yet from its records many historical details can be drawn. 
What is true of Clifton Reynes is true of nearly every place ; 
a close examination of the records will always reveal something 
of importance to the student of history. 

Somehow the things discovered by children for themselves 
seem to “stick” when the same details, carefully explained 
by the teacher in a classroom, may soon be forgotten. The 
church book and the parish record exert a fascination beyond 
that of most textbooks, although it seems as if either must 
be dry as dust. Examine the Clifton Reynes accounts. 


Algerian Pirates 

During the seventeenth century Algerian pirates infested 
the Mediterranean, destroying Christian shipping and captur- 
ing many poor unfortunate merchants and sailors, who were 
later sold into slavery. Sometimes these sea rovers landed 
on the shores of England, and carried off wealthy-people to be 
held to ransom; some idea.of the damage done in the coast 
counties can be imagined when it is remembered that between 
1609 and 1616 466 English ships and crews were captured. 
Swanage suffered badly ; Penzance was sacked in 1640; in 
1615 a rover was captured in the Thames. 

To pay ransoms, “ briefs ” or collections were made through- 
out the country, and occasionally mention is made of the 
amount collected in church or parish records. Thus, in the 
small parish of Clifton Reynes, on the 2oth January, 1670, 
{2, 8s. 5d. was collected for the redemption of ‘ Captives 
under the Turks’ from 76 persons. In 1680 £1, 7s. 3d. was 
collected for a similar purpose from 37 inhabitants. 

A curious collection of £1, os. od. is made in 1679 for the 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In 1688 four payments are made to a person whose business 
it was to make village proclamations, and the accounts read 
as follows— 


1688 for the declaration of liberty of conscience. sph bas 
for prayers and thanksgiving for the birth of 

ye Prince of Wales . : ; ; : : 

for the direction to pray for ye Prince of Wales 

for a book of prayers and thankgivings for our 

deliverance from Popery and Slavery, etc.. I o 


fo} 
oO 
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When it is remembered how much the birth of a Prince 
of Wales was questioned, and how the event was seized upon 
by the populace to rid themselves of an unpopular king, the 
last two proclamations savour of a certain amount of hypocrisy 
upon the part of the crier. Several very interesting entries 
are made during the years 1685 to 1717, which almost provide 
a history of events during the last years of the Stuart period 
and the first years of the Hanoverian succession. 


Ringers 

1685. Feb. 6. and gave then to ye ringers 2/- (death of 
Charles II.). 

1688. Feb. 14. spent upon ye ringers 5/- (crown accepted 
by William and Mary). 

I690. Sep. I9. to ye ringers on ye day of thanksgiving 
(Battle of Boyne). 

1691. Nov. 26. gave to ye ringers being a day of thanks- 
giving (taking Limerick, etc.). 

1692. to the ringers upon the news of a victory obtained 
over the French at sea (Battle of La Hogue), 2/6. 

1694. for tolling the bell for ye Queen’s Buriall (Queen 


Mary), t/-. 
1697. to the ringers upon the newes of peace 2/6 (Peace of 
Ryswick). 
1702. to the ringers at the Queen’s coronation 2/6 (Queen 
Anne). 


» Oct. to the ringers at Newes coming from the sea 
2/6 (the fleet at Vigo). 

1703. then in memory of the Queen’s proclaiming 2/6. 
1704. a day of thanksgiving 3/- (Battle of Blenheim). 
1705. good newes from the sea 2/6 (Defence of Gibraltar). 
1706. good newes from Flanders 2/6 (Battle of Ramillies). 
1708. a day of thanksgiving 2/6 (Battle of Oudenarde). 
1713. at peace proclaiming 2/6 (Peace of Utrecht). 
1714. proclaiming the King 4/-. 

at His Maties Coronation 2/6. 
1717. at the King’s Coronation 2/6. 


One can easily understand, after the ringers have worked 
so. hard, the entries which follow— 


Bell Ropes 


1666. Robert Aspray belropes. : : : ee ey EDS A, 
to Robert Aspray for belropes when destrained Io 8 
1684. to William Crosse for 32 lb. of belropes at 7d. 


per lb. T8e-8 
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1705. to Samuel Aspray for shooting and lineing a bell 


rope . s ; - ; iy 16 

1707. to Samuel Aspray bell ropes . : : : One 
1710. to Widow Aspray for 3 new ropes weighing 17 Ib. 

ak 6d. per Ibs) : j é : 3 bee pol 5) 

i for six shoots 5 ; 5 : A ‘ Me se ic 

1716. Wm. Aspray new bellropes . : 3 9 0 


(The word “‘ shooting ” in connection with bell ropes is common in 
North Buckinghamshire parish accounts, and refers to the splicing of 
two broken portions together.) 


In many places the rental of fields, known as “ Bellrope 


Closes” or “ Bellrope Pightles,” was set aside to purchase 
new ropes for parish belfries as required. 


Vermin Accounts 


Before leaving these suggestive entries in the accounts 
it is necessary to glance at those which deal with the destruc- 
tion of vermin, to show how each detail of village life was 
recorded, and how in such matters as the killing of ‘“ hedg- 
hoggs ” and the destruction of sparrows, the welfare of the 
village and its crops was considered. : 

The comparison of various prices paid will give some idea 
as to the rarity or prevalence of field pests during the various 
years quoted. 


Vermin 
1673. to the mouldewarp catcher (first CNEL a ken 2 te 6 
1681. July 18. paid Henry Fletcher for 13 doz. and 
4moles . : : ; é . ‘ ale ae 
paid Henry Fletcher for 12},doz.. . . . 12 6 
TOS2 sue * BS 55 4a doz. : : cao 
1683. =, +3 Re Se SN OLen eae 5 4 60d 
1693. to William James 5 doz. of sparrows . . erie: 
(About 20 doz. paid for.) 
1700, to Wm. Sharp and Thomas Vessey for 1} doz. 
sparrows . : , : : : : ‘ + 
1701, to the sparrow catcher for catching 18 doz. 4 


1689. for 2 hedghoges 

» for 2 old hedghoggs. 

“i for five young hedghoggs 
1690. William Davy for hedghoggs. : 
1700. to John Chandflower for 2 hedghoggs . 
1718. to Richard Smith for a polcat : 
1720. for a young polecat (last entry) . ' : . 
1675. paid Mr. Catesby for killing a fox : : oe &£ 
1705. to Job Newman for a ffoxe’s head ‘ . +. 


Ww 
= 
-OONH COO WDOL 


+ 
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1708. to Weekly Mitchell, The. Vessey, Wm. Sharp 


and Joseph Newman for foxes heads 4 0 
™708. to aman of Lavendon for a ffox . eee) 
1716. to Richard Nicolls for a fox’s head . iO) 
1700. to Mr. Farrer’s man for an Otter’s foot weh he 

brought . : : : é my IMS) 
1708. to Richd Brice for an Otter : A ¢ é Se a) 
1710. to aman for an otter’s head . rt 6 
1714z. to Wm. West of Olney and others for an Otter. 1 0 


_ The Wars in Flanders 


How far reaching were the effects of the wars in Flanders 
during the last years of the seventeenth century is shown 
by the entries of money paid to wandering persons granted 
licences to beg under the laws of Elizabeth— 


1694. to a poor man that came from sea . “ 
to six soldiers who came from Flanders . 
to four women that came out of Flanders 
to a maimed soldier . : : 

1696. April 16. to 5 men from Flanders . : 

se 5 maimed soldiers from Flanders 


AANADN 


In the Loughton (Bucks) parish accounts from 1824 to 1833 
occur useful entries from which ample material may be drawn 
of early nineteenth-century social conditions. From 1637 
to 1840 postal rights were in the hands of the government, 
charges varying according to distance—I5 miles delivery 
costing 4d., and over 230 miles Is. 


May 1824. Paid letor (letter) . 
May 1826. Paid for letor. 
July 1828. Paid for a letter 
Nov. 1828. For a bassoon reed 
Jan. 1829. Paid for a letter 
Mar. 1829. A letter . 
Dec. 1829. A bag for violoncello 
May 1830. Strings for violoncello . 
(Similar items SS eae occur after this date. ) 
Oct, 1833, ~A letter. ‘ ; 5 3 ; 


Lal 


NO WhNH 
DH DO CW AW OH 


Later come such items as— 


June 1843. 1} sheets of parchment for registers . A: 
Dec, 1843. Sparrows @ 3d. per doz. - ; : 
July 1844. Ale for workmen . om Ak, a 4 


NS 
COW 
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Dec. 1849. Organist and singers . : ; 2 16 Gro 
letter 2 ee ee a I 
Apr. 1864. Rail carriage for grass seeds 3 é ans 
and Toll gate for same. : : 2 . 4 


The following will—and there are many such to be found— 
shows how a village charity came to be instituted. It will 
be noted how the goods of a wealthy man were distributed 
during his lifetime ; the quarters of barley were willed to his 
descendants to show that they still retained his favour. Some- 
times one finds the sum of a shilling mentioned as a gift 
during the donor’s lifetime when the receiver has forfeited his 
right to any further portion of the estate. Hence our expres- 
sion, “ to be cut off with a shilling.” 


In the name of God Amen the xxixth day of April 1598 and in the 
xlth year of the raigne of our Soveraigne Lady Elizabeth the Queen 
maiestly that now is I Robert Rose of Haddenham in the countie of 
Buck yoman being of whole pfect and sound memory thanks be to 
God—therefore do make and ordaine this my last will and testament 
in manner and form following : _ ’ 

Viz Ffirst I bequeath my soul into the hands of Almighty God, 
and my body to the grounde in assured hope of my resurrection with 
all the elect of God in the day of resurrection of the iust. 

Item I bequeath unto Edward Rose my sonne, my Tenement in 
the church end with all the lands thereunto belonging and at this 
present in the occupation of me or myne assigns according to a deed 
thereof by me sealed bearing date with these presents, saving those 
xii acres before given by me unto my daughter Dorothe Hill according 
to the true effect and purposses of the said deed wich sayd xii acres 
I do likewise give grant confirm hereby unto the sayd Dorothe according 
to the deede thereof to her and made and delivered. 

Item I bequeath towards the repairation of the prishe church of 
Haddenham vis. viiid. 

Item I bequeath to the poor of Haddenham xL. s. d. to be dis- 
tributed among them by the church wardens there within one year 
after my decease. Item I bequeath unto Susan my Daughter vils. 
xilis. iliid. Item I bequeath to Alice my youngest daughter xiiils. vis. 
viiid. with poreens I will shall be payd by my executors to my said two - 
daughters when they shall accomplish severally the age of xxi or els 
at the tymes of their severall marriage whether shall first happen. 
And if it happen one of my said daughters to dye before her coming 
to the Age of xxi years or shall be married that then the other her sister 
survivinge shall enjoy her sisters porcon deceased according to the 
time limited for her own portion. Item I give unto my three oldest 
daughters allready bestowed in marriage to every one of them half a 
quarter of barley to be delivered to them by my executors within one 
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year after my decease. Item I give unto Robert Hill sonne of Richard 
Hill a quarter of barley and to Robert Hill the younger my godsonne 
and sonne of the aforesaid Robert half a quarter of barley to be payd 
to them within a year after my decease. Item I give to Richarde 
Hill, John Hill, Thomas Hill, (Thomas Hill) and William Hill sonnes of 
the aforesaid Richarde Hill to every of them half a quarter of barley 
to be payde likewise as aforesaid. Item I give to the six children of 
Thomas Hill to every of them half a quarter of barley a pece to be 
payde as aforesaid. Item I give unto six children of Henry Clarke to 
every of them half a quarter of barley a pece to be payd as aforesaid. 
Item I give to John Rainer the sonne of John Rainer vi bushels of 
barley and to Richard Rainer brother of the said John Rainer the 
younger two bushels of barley which two legacies I will to be payd in 
manner and forme as aforesaid. Item I will that ffridefwide my wife 
shall be at the charge of the education and bringing ‘up of my two 
youngest daughters Susan and Alice till they shall accomplish the age 
xxi years without.any diminution of their feregions by this my last 
willand Testament bequeathed. All the rest of my goods unbequeathed 
unto ffridefswide my wyf and Edward my sonne whom I make and 
ordain executors of this my last will and Testament. And do con- 
stitute my neighbour John Rosse of the inner Temple in London gent: 
John Clarke of Haddenham, Reignale Grainte of Thames and Robert 
Coles of Ickford overseers of the same whom [I hartily beseech to be 
helpful unto my wife and my sonns and the rest of my children and 
their education may be in the fear of God and the good of their estates 
in this world according as it shall please them best to advise or devise 
for them and in acknowledgement of my thankfulness to my overseers 
in this behalf I give unto every of them a payre of Oxford gloves of 
xiid. a payre or xiid. in money in witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal the xxix day of April above mentioned. 
ROBERT ROSSE. 


Signed and sealed the day and year aforesaid in the presence of 
us Richard Bell, John Brangwin, Robert Higgins, Nicholas Harris, 
Nicholas Edmundes, Thomas Greenwood, and John Barnard. 


CHAPTER IX—THE GROWTH OF TOWNS 


Domestic Architecture 


SUFFICIENT has been written to show how much the church 
may be used for instructional purposes ; a little remains to 
be said of the changes which took place in domestic archi- 
tecture. From the days when a few rough cottages of wattle 
and mud lined the single street of a manorial settlement in 
Saxon times, or grouped themselves in “ends” about the 
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church, the mill, or the stream (folk memory still adheres to 
the names Church End, Mill End, Town End, €astle End; 

: Water End, Brook 
End), to the Nor- 
man period with 
rough wooden shel- 
ters huddled about 
or near the castle 
walls, there is little 
change in the 
squalid conditions 
of the common 
people. 

It is easy to 
trace the develop- 
ment of these poor 
wooden structures 
from. the ancient 
“wind breaks”’ of 
early man; the 
idea of a roof with 
its suggestive “roof 
tree,” and the rais- 
ing of a roof from 
the ground upon 
walls for more head 
room; the piercing 
of wall surfaces by 
doors and windows 
for entrance and 
PLAN OF A NORMAN CASTLE ON THE Coast, light. We can fol- 

low the evolution 
of houses until it is a simple matter to construct models of a 
Saxon dwelling of the better class, with its dais and gallery, its 
thatched roof and earthen floor strewn with rushes, to provide a 
concrete picture of domestic comfort before the Normans came. 


















































Castles 


The Norman stone castles expressed the invaders’ realiza- 
tion that a conquered people is a dangerous people, and they 
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are built as much for defence as for homes. The large square 
tower in the centre, surmounted by battlements, is the keep 
or donjon: it is the stronghold where the baron lived ; it con- 
tained the domestic portions of his residence within its walls, 
as well as the dungeons beneath the foundations where his 
prisoners were held literally “in durance vile.” Round the keep 
was a large space known as the bayley, where men-at-arms 
were exercised in their profession of war much as modern terri- 
torials are drilled by the side of their drill halls, or regulars on 
spaces before their barracks. The bayley was surrounded by 
a high wall, or ‘‘barbican,” flanked by turrets at the corners 
and on either side of the great gateway. These gate towers 
served as guard-rooms, as well as to provide supports to the 
most vulnerable spot in the defences. Further to secure 
adequate defence, the portcullis and drawbridge occupied the 
gateway, the drawbridge being capable of spanning the deep 
ditch or moat which encircled the whole of the site. 

In every county of England some specimens of castles, 
or the earthworks which remain when the walls have fallen 
into ruins, can be seen. Upon such sites children can be made 
to visualize the strong walls and forbidding gateways which 
kept the Saxons in subjection while the Norman power was 
at its zenith in England. Plans may be prepared, and rough 
sketches of reconstruction allowed ; there will be no lack of 
interest: among children when such work is going on. Long 
summer evenings and Saturday afternoons are willingly given 
up when a castle expedition is proposed. Apart from the 
historical value of such a visit, arithmetic and measured 
drawing lessons are viewed from a new angle, and the time 
spared is amply repaid by an added zest in the classroom. 


Town Halls, Gild Halls 


As towns received their charters and internal and foreign 
trade increased, the movements of men from place to place 
gave an added importance to inns and gild houses. Some 
counties are more fortunate than Buckinghamshire, retaining 
town walls and gateways, narrow streets with old houses and 
gild halls, all of which may be studied at first hand. Near 
Bletchley there are no such interesting remains of medieval 
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lite, with the sole exception of a fifteenth-century barn and 
the earthworks of a moat and bayley. Fortunate in the 
possession of near-by ancient camps and strongholds, Bletchley 
has only seventeenth-century cottages and the names of inns 
to serve as examples of the changing conditions of civil life. 


Assizes 


Little Brickhill, now a village three miles away, was a 
township holding a market charter dated a.p. 1228, and there 
the assizes were held from 1443 to 1638, this being the first 
assize town in the Norfolk Circuit. The old Malting or Assize 
House, standing by the highway, was the scene of many trials 
of cases of violence. _ Records show that in the period between 
1561 and 1620 forty-two criminals, sheep stealers, highway- 
men, footpads, and horse thieves were executed and buried 
there. On the 26th March 1598, ten persons were hanged 
on the Brickhill gallows. A sixteenth-century. inn possibly 
harboured the judge and his entourage responsible for this 
wholesale execution. 


Fair Charters 


Fenny Stratford had a charter for a fair granted to the 
lord of the manor in 1269, to be held on the eve, day, and six 
days following of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The manor of Etone, of which F enny Stratford:was a part, 
had been granted a market in 1104, and the:grant of a fair to 
Fenny Stratford seems to point to the growth of the Street 
Ford End and the decline of the population at Etone 


Fair and Market Charters 


The right to hold a market was considered to be of vast 
importance before the Norman Inquisition was instituted. 
Within a manor the necessity for buying and selling did 
not exist—exchange of commodities was sufficient ; but any 
surplus left over when common needs were satisfied became 
waste unless a market was provided, and the idea of waste 
was not to be considered. Markets called for protection, and 
the townships, walled and gated, provided this protection. 
Thus, by fords, near cross-roads, beneath the shadow of castles, 
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under the care of abbeys, markets came into being, and brought 
prosperity to the small townships which sheltered them. 
Trading produces wealth, and wealth in the early days 
of Norman rule was a means of purchasing freedom. Mer- 
chants, recognizing their value in the life of the country, 
longed for independence; the overlord of the township was 
willing to grant some measure of privilege in return for added 
tolls as trade increased. Under the strong rule of Henry II. 
towns sought for the right of a charter from the king—the 
right to have a “‘ merchant gild’”’ by which all the traders in 
the town could regulate the trade of the town and prevent 
outsiders entering into competition with them. Not every 





OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL TREASURY ABOUT II4o0 RECEIVING AND WEIGHING COIN. 
(From a contemporary Psalter.) 


place secured the right of charter, for the grant of any special 
privileges weakened the power of the king; it was left to 
Richard I. to sell charters indiscriminately to the towns, so 
that he might obtain the money he needed for the Crusades. 
As these towns increased in importance, so they attracted 
to themselves a greater number of persons who devoted their 
lives to a specialized existence rather than to the general 
labour of the fields ; as the number of weavers, dyers, saddlers, 
armourers, and many other artificers increased, so the town 
lands decreased in importance, and agriculture, of so great 
consequence to the manor, became a thing of secondary value 
in the town. The town lands were cultivated, it is true, but 
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their cultivation was not the chief thing upon which the pros- 
perity of the township depended. The chief thing was TRADE! 

This specialization brought into being communities of 
workers of a particular kind within the larger community of 
traders of all types, which were known as craft gilds. All 
tanners joined the tanners’ gild, all smiths joined the smiths’ 
gild, and each gild formed a part of the larger merchants’ 
gild which controlled the trade of the town. 

By the thirteenth century these subsidiary gilds were dis- 
placing the merchant gild in authority. Their members, 
gathered together in a separate portion of the town now set . 
aside for the definite pursuit of a craft, were electing their own 
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A GOLDSMITH’S SHOP IN THE 14TH. CENTURY. 


officials and regulating their own industry by their own regula- 
tions without appeal to the central merchant gild—meeting 
in their own gild halls to secure just conditions of labour 
and fair conditions of marketing for the consumer. Thus the 
burgesses of a town might be members of their own craft gild 
with powers to control the working of their special industry, 
and members of the merchant gild with power to control the 
general government of the town. 

Not that this could always be carried out without inter- 
ference. Frequently the overlord, finding his rights seriously 
curtailed, made attempt to force his will upon the citizens, 
despite the purchased liberties set forth in the charter of the 
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town. Thus, at Wycombe, the burgesses found themselves 
in serious conflict with their overlords, the Bassetts, during 
the years which saw the royal palace removed from Brill, in 
the north of Buckinghamshire, to Windsor—a dispute as to 
rights and liberties which continued to the time of Queen 
Mary. 

Dunne the reign of Henry ITI. “ Alan Bassett was summoned 
to answer the burgesses of Wycombe wherefore he permits - 
them not to have their gild merchant with its appurtenances, 
as they were wont to have it in the time of the Lord King 
John, when he had that manor in his hand; whereof the 
burgesses say that in the time when the Lord King John had 
that manor in his hand, and when the Lord the King gave it 
to the said Alan, they had a gild merchant and a liberty 
which the same Alan had taken away from them, wherefore 
they are much injured, for by that gild merchant they had 
this liberty, that no merchant within their town could sell 
cloths at retail, neither linen nor woollens, unless he were in 
the gild merchant . . . and the said Alan contravened this 
liberty and granted to all merchants and others that they 
might sell cloths at retail, and fells and such wares as they 
please, and takes 3d. toll. . . . Touching their warrant they 
say that they had a charter of King Henry, grandfather of the 
Lord the King, and it was deposited in the church of Wy- 
combe, and there in the time of war was burned in the church, 
and thereof they put themselves on a jury.” The dispute was 
finally settled by Queen Mary, who granted to the burgesses 
a final charter, setting forth their liberties, in a.p. 1553: 

Despite similar attempts throughout the length and breadth 
of the country to retain rights which had been bought, or to 
usurp liberties which had been sold, the craft gilds gradually 
replaced the “ gild merchant ” in many towns, and the “ gild 
merchant ” gave its attention solely to the good government 
of the citizens generally, apart from the regulation of trade 
interests. In places of greater importance, and, therefore, of 
greater wealth, during the fourteenth century permission was 
sought from the king to purchase town charters—the right 
to have a mayor and corporation. Towns of smaller size 
contented themselves with the right of weekly market and 
annual fairs, and during fair time two curious ceremonies 
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were-carried out. At the commencement of the fair the 
town officials publicly proclaimed the Assizes of Bread and 
Ale—fixing the price of such commodities during fair time ; 
to deal with any disputes concerning quality and prices of the 
goods displayed for sale a Court of Pie Powder (pied poudre = 
dusty foot) was instituted in the market, where justice accord- 
ing to Law Merchant could be meted out to 
disputants. 

The towns, displaying the gild badges 
from the upper stories of the high houses 
bordering the narrow streets in the mer- 
chants’ quarter, and the badges of the nobility 
on the stone-work of the larger mansions on 
either side of the main road, or High Street, 
were divided into wards. Each ward held 
an annual election, and chose its representa- 
tives to look after the interests of the ward 
in the council which dealt with the general . 
business of the town.. Here, in embryo, was 
the modern corporation or council, with its 
Councillors or Aldermen, and Ghairman, Reeve, 
or Mayor. The Council held its own Law 
Court, in which offenders against the town’s 
laws might be tried and punished, and usually 
its meetings were held in a Gildhall. 

Each gild had an apprenticeship system, 
and in this way each craftsman desiring to 
enter into full membership of his craft gild 
was called upon to prove that he had passed 
the prescribed number of years as an appren- 
tice, being “duly chastised, fed, and in- Tek pi 
structed,’’ and the requisite time as a worker ition obras: 
paid by the day (journée) moving from place 
to place (journeyman), when he presented his masterpiece to 
display to the Wardens of his craft his fitness to be enrolled 
asa master craftsman. There was a pride in one’s work which 
is more than evident in the wonderful works of the master 
masons, the carpenters, the gilders, the glaziers, engravers, 
and smiths which remain in the glorious medieval churches 


to this day ; there was also a desire for fairness in all dealing, 
(2,705) 13 
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and by the rules of the gild the corporate spirit so desirable 
at all times was fostered among the members, so that each 
laboured not so much for his own profit as for the ultimate 
honour of his craft. 

The following quotation from Stow’s Survey of London, 
dealing with Bassings Hall Ward (Basinghall Street), shows the 
way in which a craft, while fully protecting itself behind its 
purchased liberties, secured justice and equitable dealing for 
the purchasing public by its own laws— 

“Monuments on the east side thereof, among divers fair 
houses for merchants, have ye three halls of companies ; 
namely, the Masons’ 
Hall for the first, but 
of what antiquity that 
company is I have -not 
read. The next is the 
Weavers’ Hall, which 
company hath been of 
great antiquity in this 
city, as appeareth by a 
charter of Henry II., in 
these words .. . ‘ Hen- 
rie, King of England, 
Duke of Normandie, and 
of Guian, Earl of Anjou, 

A MEDIEVAL MERCHANT. to the bishop, Justices, 

(From Caxton’s Book of Chess, 1475.) shiriffes, barons, mumnis- 

ters, and all his true 

lieges of London, sendeth greeting: Know ye that we 
have granted to the weavers in London their guild, with 
all the freedomes and customes that they had in the 
time of King Henrie my grandfather, so that none but 
they intermit within the city of their craft but he be of 
their guild, neither in Southwark, or other places pertaining 
to London . . . so that they yeeld yearely to mee two marks 
of gold at the feast of St. Michaell ; and I forbid that any man 
to them do any unright, or disseise, upon paine of ten pound. 

’ Also I read, that. the same Henrie Il. ): s+. made-a 
confirmation to the weavers . . . wherein it appeareth . i. 
that if any man made cloth of Spanish wool, mixed with 
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English wool, the portgrave ought to burn it. Moreover in 
the year 1197 King Richard I. . . . ordained that the woollen 
cloths in every part of this realm should be in breadth two 
yards within the lists, and as good in the midst as in the sides. 
Lower down is the Girdlers’ Hall,”’ etc. ; 

On holy days festivals arranged by the gilds were or- 
ganized, while pageants—of which the Lord Mayor’s Show is a 
survival—were held, and Miracle Plays were acted by mem- 
bers of the crafts. Scenes from the Bible were adapted to 
permit particular craftsmen to present to the public the an- 
tiquity of their work, and each member of the gild was 
expected to pay his pageant silver to provide a stage (known 
as the pageant), dresses, and refreshment for the actors. 

Many of these craft plays have been preserved, and it is 
a delightful occupation to produce these simple Scriptural 
dramas in the same rough-and-ready way that they were 
shown to the medizval town dwellers upon Corpus Christi 
Day or Whitsuntide. They breathe the very spirit of the 
communal life of the early townships, and in their dialogue 
convey the earnest desire of the craftsman that work to be 
done must be done well. 

Thus the York carpenters and shipwrights’ play of the 
building of the Ark contains the instructions of God to Noah— 


“ Look that thy seams be subtly seen 
And nailéd well, that they not twin ; 
Thus I devised it should have been 
Therefore do forth .. .” 


Noah proceeded to carry out the work before the eyes of his 
audience, showing the mysteries of the trade of which he was 
an accepted master, saying— . 


“ Tt shall be clinched each ilk and deal 
With nails that are both noble and new, 
Thus shall I fix it to the keel : 

Take here a rivet, and there a screw, 
With there bow, there now, work I well, 
This work, I warvant, both good and true.” 


Such plays were performed yearly in the streets before 
the houses of persons who paid well for the privilege of per- 
formance, and pageant succeeded pageant, according to the 
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number of craft gilds in the town, from early morning to dusk. 
Each and every citizen paraded the streets to watch the 
Miracles and Mysteries, and feeling at times ran so high that 
the carrying of arms was forbidden on pageant day lest the 
king’s peace or the play was disturbed. To these crude 
dramas and the older rustic mummings we owe many of the 
conventions, and much of the pantomimic byplay of the theatres 
of our own day, and a great measure of the broad comedy 
and tragic dignity of the work of Shakespeare so familiar to 
the school children of England. From what other source 
could have flowed the inimitable buffoonery of Bottom the 
Weaver and his fellow workers in A Mzdsummer Night’s 
Dream, or the little gem of tragedy enacted by the strolling 
players before the court of Denmark in Hamlet ? 

These gild plays grew from the religious spectacles developed 
from the elaborate ritual of the Church—spectacles necessary 
for the enlightenment of worshippers ignorant of the language 
used in the services ; and it is a matter of pride for school- 
masters to remember that one of the first religious dramas 
presented in this country was produced by a graduate of the 
University of Paris, who came to England to become a master 
in the Abbey School of St. Albans. He seems to have arrived 
too late to obtain the position, and, borrowing vestments 
from the abbey, made his way to Dunstable—the Down 
Staple (wool) Town not far from Fenny Stratford—there to 
produce the miracle play of Sancta Katarina in A.D. 1008. 
Later he was elected abbot, and is known to history as Geoffrey 
of St. Albans, fifteen years after the grant of a market had 
been made to Roger de Cauz, lord of the manor of Etone. 

So local history is linked up with the wider movements 
which influenced the lives of the people throughout England. 

In 1607 James I. confirmed the Fenny Stratford market 
to be held weekly, and the fairs in April and September. 
These yearly fairs, therefore, held in villages have historical 
foundations. Grown-ups are inclined to be annoyed with the 
visitation of the swings and roundabouts which incite children 
to stay up late and attend school next morning dull and heavy 
for want of sleep, or excitable and inattentive through mild 
dissipation. Yet there is historical knowledge to be gained 
from the village fair as from the village church, and the 
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painted wagons of the fair folk should be welcomed as much 
for their instructional value as for their noisy amusement. 


Bricks 


The seventeenth-century wood-framed brick cottages afford 
the opportunity to deal with the introduction of brick in 
building construction. Brick begins to take the place of stone 
and wood in the fifteenth century, and during the reign of 
Henry VIII. brick-making is brought to a state of perfection. 
Wherever brick earth 
was to be found brick 
buildings were 
erected, and _ brick 
panels took the place 
of those of wattle 
and daub in the 
timber-framed houses 
of. the period. The 
herring-bone work of 
this and succeeding 
reigns seems to show 
with what skill the 
Tudor builders were 
using the new |] 
material. Most [ 
Miieancs Cop aD pea A MS. REPRESENTATION OF A HOUSE. 

From a 14th-century romance. 
panels; the twisted : ‘i 
Tudor chimneys, half-timbered houses, and many other details 
can be studied at first hand by children who, before their 
attention is drawn to the things to be observed, pass them 
by without consideration. 

The Tudor period, while it brought about vast changes in 
the conditions of life of the wealthy merchants and the mem- 
bers of the gilds, made very little difference to the housing 
of the bulk of the people in the realm. The wattle and daub 
cottages, roughly whitewashed to prevent fire, served to 
shelter the country folk much as they had done in the days 
before the Wars of the Roses. Perhaps a little more spacious, 
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but certainly as insanitary and unsatisfactory outside the 
towns, these squalid dwellings presented a spectacle as dis- 
quieting to the thoughtful men of that day as slums do to the 
reformers of our own time. 

Utopia 

Sir Thomas More refers to the type, and contrasts them 
with what he wished to.see when describing Amaurote, the 
Phantom City of Utopia— 

“For their cronicles . . . recorde and witnesse that the 
houses in the beginning were very low, and like homely cot- 
ages or poore sheppard houses, made at all adventures of 
everye rude pece of tymber, that came firste to hande, with 
mudde walles, and ridged rooffes, thatched over with strawe. 
But nowe the houses be curiouslye buylded after a gorgious 
and gallante sorte, with three storyes one over another. The 
outsides of the walles be made either of harde flynte, or of 
plaster, or els of bricke, and the inner sydes be well strength- 
ened with tymber work. The rooffes be plaine and flat, 
covered with certen kinde of plaster that is of no coste, and 
yet so tempered that no fyre can hurt or perishe it, and with- 
standeth the violence of the wether better than any leade. 
They kepe the winde oute of their windowes with glasse, for it 
is ther much used, and somhere also with fine linnen cloth 
dipped in oyle or ambre, and that for two commodities. For 
by thys meanes more lighte commeth in, and the winde is 
better kepte oute.” 

And again— 

“ The stretes be appointed and set furth very commodious 
and handsome, both for carriage, and also againste the windes. 
The houses be of faire and gorgious building, ‘and on the strete 
side they stande joyned together. in a long rowe through 
the whole streate without any partition or separation. The 
stretes be twentie foote brode. On the backe side of the 
houses through the whole length of the streete, lye large 
gardens inclosed rounde aboute wyth the backe part of the 
streetes. Everye house hathe two doores, one into the streete, 
and a posterne doore on the backsyde into the garden. These 
doores be made with two leaves, never locked nor bolted, so 
easie to be opened, that they will followe the least drawing of 
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a fynger, and shutte againe alone. Whoso will, may go in, 

for there is nothinge within the houses that is private, or anie 

oe owne. And every tenth yeare they change their houses 
yuok.: 

Not that the wattle and daub houses were altogether to be 
condemned. Those at present standing testify to the lasting 
strength of such humble dwellings built in the seventeenth 
century. The wood-work, firmly pegged together, was sup- 
ported on a foundation of brick or stone. The open squares 
formed between the upright and horizontal timbers were filled 
in with wicker-work and plastered over with mud. Occasion- 
ally the squares were filled in with brick, but more often the 
brick-work is of later date, put in when the original wattle 
needed repair. The wide chimney-piece was built of brick, 
and occasionally the floor was bricked over as well, although 
in the humbler dwellings even this luxury would be dispensed 
with, the floor of hardened earth covered with rushes being 
considered all that was necessary for comfort. 


Industries in the Home 


When home industries were the rule life was full. The 
need for the cultivation of the allotted strip, the care of the 
stock, and the 
labour at the LEE 
spinning wheel | 
or hand loom 
left but little 
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evils became apparent, and the claims of mankind to some- 
thing better than the conditions of cattle began to be voiced. 
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Tvade Tokens 


Talks about old cottages inevitably lead to some discussion 
of methods of work and the organization of industry—subjects, 
however, for the classroom. But the question of trade tokens 
and the various work-house tokens so frequently dug up in 
cottage gardens can be made another line of approach to the 
study of the conditions of trade and the changes brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution. 

Trade tokens were made and issued by individual traders 
to meet the need for a coinage of a smaller denomination or 
of a larger size than the tiny thin silver coin which was used 
asa farthing. Made without authority, and often in defiance 
of law (in 1613 a Royal Proclamation prohibited their use), 
during the Civil Wars the circulation increased so much that 
many specimens can still be found. The seventeenth-century 
brass tokens, stamped on the face with the name of the trader 
and occasionally his trade, and on the reverse with the name 
of the town or village, seem to form a link with a great evil 
of the eighteenth century—the issue of trade coins by the 
large manufacturing concerns. These could only be spent by 
the workers at shops controlled by the masters ; this method 
of paying wages, part in kind (truck) and part in trade coins, 
ensured a double profit to the manufacturer and an eventual 
return of the wages into his pocket. 

So much might be taught by the consideration of these 
coins.: As an example, three traders of Fenny Stratford 
issued tokens of the value of one farthing about the size of 
the modern sixpenny piece. One issue is of particular in- 
terest, having stamped on the obverse the grocers’ arms. 
Etone, the original manor, and Bletchley, the parish “ end ” 
of most importance in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
issued no tokens. From this it is apparent that the nearness 
of the Fenny “end ”’ to the great London Road had produced 
a business end of the parish, and to-day Bletchley people, 
wishing to purchase commodities, have to make their way to 
Fenny Stratford. When repairs were being carried out to the 
porch of Loughton Church, Bucks, during IgII, trade tokens 
were found scattered on the floor of the loft above, stamped 
with the village name. Other traders of near-by villages, 
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such.as Shenley and Newton Longville, issued similar tokens, 
all of which goes to prove how widespread the illegal issue 
had become under the unsettled conditions of the seventeenth 
century. But enough has been said to suggest the way in 
which the discovery of trade tokens may be made of use in 
history teaching. 


Inns and Inn Signs 


One further point remains to be considered in the ordinary 
country town—the historical foundations of the Inns and their 
signs. Such names as the “ Pack Horse Inn ”’ or the ‘‘ Wool- 
pack Inn”’ provide whole series of lessons, if desired, upon 
the wool trade, the wool roads, pack bridges, and the staplers’ 
halls, but sometimes it is a little difficult to discover the reason 
for a particular name painted upon the inn sign. 

Obviously such titles as the “Oak and Saw” and the 
“Heart and Hand” have no other origin than the fancy of 
some innkeeper of the past; but there is much in the study 
of the inn signs which fascinates both old and young. The 
Turpin traditions, and the older claims of royal visitations, 
may often be ignored, for if all claims. were true Henry VIII., 
Queen Elizabeth, and the less reputable highwayman must 
have passed the whole of their lives inside the hospitable 
walls of public-houses. There is a biting humour in the sign 
“The Man Laden with Mischief ’—a man carrying a woman 
on his back. 

During the Middle Ages, and indeed up to the dissolution 
of the religious houses, the greater number of travellers 
found rest and refreshment within monastery walls. Those 
who could not, or did not wish to obtain such accommodation, 
found inns close at hand which bore on their signboards, in 
deference to Church authority, the arms of the Pope—the 
Crosskeys of St. Peter—in addition to the bunch of greenery * 
which hung before their doors as a token to the public that 
refreshment was to be obtained within. It must be remem- 
bered that reading was an art far beyond the ordinary traveller, 
but those who could not read the written word were able to 
read most heraldic signs at a glance. Thus traders’ signs 


1 In Brittany it is still the custom to hang a bunch of green twigs over the door 
of any house where refreshment can be obtained. 
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bore no names, but had displayed the arms of the gild to ~ 
which the trader belonged. In this manner the inn bearing 
the arms of the Borgia Popes came to be known as the “ Bull 
Inn,” and that sign which displayed the Papal arms was 
called the “Cross Keys.’’ Other inn signs connected with 
religious houses bore the badge of the “‘ Mitre,”’ the “ Angel,” 
or the “ Golden Cross,” while the “ Salutation Inn ” gained 
its name from the veneration of the Virgin. 

Often the large retinue of a powerful noble journeying 
from place to place found shelter in inns beneath some castle 
walls within which the noble and his knights and squires 
were welcomed. Such inns adopted for their signs the badge 
of the family under whose protection they throve. 

Most persons will have noted such names as the “ Red 
Dragon,” the “ Blue Boar,” and the ‘‘ White Hart.” In all 
probability near at hand, in their own towns or villages, 
hotels and public-houses bear these names to-day. They 
have been stored away in their minds, and that is all. But 
once they realize that each originally displayed a badge, and 
from the badge the name was derived, there is a fresh interest 
added to life. The crest of the Duke of Cumberland was the 
Red Dragon ; the Blue Boar decorated the shield of Richard, 
Duke of York ; and the White Hart was the sign of Richard II. 

Among the “shield names” are the ‘“ White Boar” of 
Richard III., the “ Rising Sun” of Edward III., the ‘“‘ Red 
Lion” of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster—when the Red 
Lion is “rampant,” standing upon its hind legs, it is the 
badge of John Balliol, King of Scotland—the “Blue Lion ” 
of James I. (the lion of Denmark), the “ White Lion” of 
the Norfolk family, the “Dun Bull” of the Westmorelands, 
and the “ Bear and Ragged Staff” of the Warwicks. 

The badge of Henry IV. of England was the Swan. There 
is no more familiar inn sign: it is the county badge of Buck- 
inghamshire ; it sometimes appears as the “ Swan with Two 
Necks ” (a corruption of “ nicks’ 1), The swan is a royal bird 
to the present day. Fenny Stratford possessed a “ Swan 
Inn” as long ago as 1472—in all probability there was a 
Swan Inn from the days of Henry IV., who died in 1413. 


* The swan was marked by nicks on the wing feathers, 
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The “ Bull and Butcher” and the more notorious “ Bull 
and Bush” are corruptions. Originally such inns derived 
their names from the marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne 
Boleyn, though the title ‘‘ Butcher,” as applied to Henry VIIL., 
can scarcely be regarded as a compliment to that monarch, 
even though it comes near to the truth. Boleyn is corrupted, 
and appears as “ Bull and.” The Bull and Butcher should 
read “the Boleyn Butcher.” Another corruption is em- 
bodied in the “‘ Goat and Compasses,” which first started as a 
monastic inn under the textual title of ‘God encompasseth us.” 

The signs of the gilds are perpetuated in such names as 
the “ Three Tuns,” the arms of the Vintners Company ; the 
“ Elephant and Castle,” the arms of the Cutlers Company ; 
and the more common “ Carpenter’s Arms,” ‘‘ Baker’s Arms,” 
and ‘‘ Mason’s Arms.” 

“ Navigator’ Inns, usually found close to canals and 
railway cuttings, are more modern, but still of interest. The 
labourers engaged in canal work were known as “ navigators,” 
and the inns which sprang up to cater for their needs during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries took the name. 
Corrupted, the name has become “‘navvy,’ and to-day any 
person who is employed in digging takes his title from the 
corruption. 

Newport: Pagnell has a curious inn name, ‘‘ The March 
of Intellect,” a sign which, properly observed, should secure 
little custom to the house. The “ Two Roses ”’ is a significant 
title, as is the ‘“‘ Rose and Crown,” a reminiscence of the Wars 
of the Roses. The “ Saracen’s Head ”’ carries the mind back 
to the Crusaders and the exploits of Richard I., and teachers 
will remember the use Mr. Chesterton made of the name in 
his novel, The Flying Inn—“ The Saracen’s Head out of 
Araby came .. . Saracen drinks in the ‘ Saracen’s Head.’ ” 

The Chequers Inn also has its history, bearing the badge 
of the De Warrenne family, one of the greatest land-owning 
and most powerful families of Conquest days—the “ Checker 
Board,” which later being used for calculation, gave the name 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer to the minister responsible 
to the Government for national finance. 

Names of kings and princes, the ‘‘ George Inn,” “ Kings’ 
Heads”’ (poor Charles I.), “ Victoria’ and “ Royal” Hotels 
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“ The Soldier and Citizen,” the “ Prince of Wales,” and the 
like are innumerable, but each useful as the basis of instruction. 

It is impossible to take classes of young students inside 
inns, but if it was allowed, there would be a wealth of in- 
formation to be gained of smuggling days in the chimney 
rooms and secret hiding-places of Kent and Sussex hostelries. 
Yet there is an ample store of information to be gained from 
the study of signs without venturing beyond the pavements, 
and enthusiastic children will never cease to thank the teacher 
who opens the doors of their minds to the possibilities of 
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historical knowledge from the observation of such common- 
place things. 

Occasionally it is possible to deal with a converted inn, as 
at Speenhamland in Berkshire. Here the famous “ Pelican,” 
where the Speenhamland justices met to produce their “ Act 
of Parliament ” dealing with wages and poor relief (May 1th, 
1795), is now divided into several shops. At one time a 
famous posting-house, a wag has preserved its memory in the 
doggerel verse— 

“The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands below the hill, 


May well be called the ‘ Pelican ’ 
From its enormous bill.” 
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A theatre which existed near-by for the amusement of trav- 
ellers staying the night in Speenhamland inns is now a cow 
barn, portions of the painted ceiling showing quite clearly at 
the present time. . 

From the records of the institution of schools a great 
amount of interesting material may be gathered. A com- 
parison of the foundation of Eton in the early fifteenth 
century with the provision of a charity school in New Windsor 
during the eighteenth century will show the motives which 
led to the building of places for educational purposes. The 
first charter of Eton reads— 


“For the praise honour and glory of God, and of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and for the increase of divine worship and the increase of 
the Holy Church, to found make and ordain and duly establish a college 
in the Parochial Church of Etone, near New Wyndesor, in the Diocese 
of Lincoln, to consist of a Provost and other Fellows, Priests, Clerks, 
and Choristers, as also of poor and indigent scholars, and also of other 
poor and infirm men. Also of one master in Grammar who should 
gratuitously instruct the poor and indigent scholars, and others coming 
there from any part of the kingdom, in the knowledge of letters and 
especially in the art of Grammar.” 


Times (and Eton) have changed considerably since that 


charter was prepared. 
The Royal Free School at Windsor has the document of 
which this is a copy displayed in the master’s room— 


“Tis proposed (if subscriptns will allow) to do for ye poor children 
of N: Windsor, as followeth, 


“I, That they may read, write, cast accounts, and be well 
instructed in ye principles of religion. ee 
“TI. That they be furnislid with Bibles, Corion pr. books. 
“III. That they be cloath’d in some sort or other. 
“IV. That they be plac’d out in ye world afterwards. 
““4o boys and 30 girls. 
/ 2705. 

‘ Whereas there is a considerable number of Children in this town 
and Parish of New Windsor, who have little or no education given 
them through ye povertie of their parents. : i. 

‘Tis now agreed and resolved upon by ye cheif Inhabitants [with 
whom ye Dean and Canons have likewise expressd their readinesse to 
concurr] in setting up a charity-school for that purpose. And, accord- 
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ingly We, whose names are underwritten do subscribe for promoting 
so pious and usefull a work in maner following— 
~  ““ Our Gracious Soveraign Queen Ann—p. an {50 00 00 

“ His Royal Highnesse Prince George £30 00 00.” 


Then follow many interesting names—Northumberland, 
Godolphin, Sarah Marlborough, the Earl of Ranelagh, Fitz- 


harding, Ruth Topham—with total subscriptions for the pious 
object, of £201, rgs. 6d. 





CHAPTER X—FURNITURE 


WITHIN the home the furniture and ornaments have their 
histories, national as well as personal ; on the road to school 
the “curiosity shop ”’ or the antique dealer’s store inevitably 
attracts the eye. 

Collections of sale catalogues or auctioneer’s announce- 
ments first reveal to children the possibilities of furniture in 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON BED AND ITS APPURTENANCES (ABOUT A.D. 1000). 
(From AElfric’s paraphrase of Genesis.) 


the study of history, and it is seldom that a month passes but 
what some item of information with regard to chairs, beds, 
couches, tables, and the like cannot be added to the store of 
knowledge gleaned from the hoardings. To use this know- 
ledge it is necessary that some general idea of the changes in 
furniture should be grasped by the scholars. 

Before the Elizabethan age furniture was scanty and crude ; 
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even the more wealthy persons satisfied their needs by the 
purchase of tables, rough settles, stools, and chests of oak. 
Whatever may have been the glories of Gothic architecture, 
there is very little to regret 
in the passing of Gothic 
furniture. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that the 
dwellings of the commoners 
. were not suited to the accom- 
modation of many articles, 
while the arms and armour 
of the period precluded any 
but the hardest materials for 
use in the homes of the 
nobility. The draughts from 
ill-fitting doors, and the col- 
lected refuse in the rushes, 
sometimes unchanged for years, spread over the chill earth— 
or stone—floors, brought into being the stretchers or rails which 
now join the legs of chairs together. Upon these the feet 
could be rested away from the draughts and the dirt. Foot- 
stools and hassocks are still used in many places to keep the 
feet above floor draughts. 

The closer connection of England with continental hap- 
penings during the Renaissance period, together with the 
growing wealth of a greater number of persons within the 
realm, enforced a change in the standard of comtort in the 
towns, and produced what may be called the first style of 
furniture—the Elizabethan. 

How. scarce furniture was even during that period may 
be imagined when it is remembered that rich people visiting 
their friends carried a great quantity of household goods with 
them for their own personal use. 

Elizabethan furniture, as a rule, is flat in construction and 
decorated with bands cut into semicircles, or by strap work, 
upon which surfaces foliage patterns or grotesque figures are 
roughly carved. The backs of chairs are panelled and the 
seats made of wood; such “turning” as is done is executed 
by hand. The whole effect is heavy, the turning bulbous and 
cumbersome, quite unlike the turning which is done after 
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the French invention of the lathe in 1580. From that time 
the development of furniture was rapid, and the purely flat 
forms disappear during the years 
which are known as the Jacobean 
period. 

The journey of Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham to Spain 
during the reign of James I., if it did 
not result in the desired marriage, 
introduced into England the cane 
back and cane seat form which was 
used in Spain. The possession of 
the islands of the West India group 
had opened the eyes of Spanish 
craftsmen to the possibilities of the 
use of cane, and the changes in 
| & ; clothing during the seventeenth cen- 
|_ Mees tury made a less hard material than 
Na SS oak a necessity. 
sit we This material was supplied by 
the Flemings, who had introduced 
into England the making of richer 
JACOBEAN CARVED oak cHarr, teXtiles, manufactures more free to 

develop as they were uncontrolled 
by:the English gilds; stuffed chairs and upholstery became 
more or less common in the homes of the wealthy people 
during the years immediately preceding the war between King 
and Parliament. The influence of the people of Flanders upon 
English life is continuous. There is a racial bond with them 
through the Vikings, and the wives of both William the 
Conqueror and Edward III. came from the Low Country. 
The bulk of the wool trade depended upon Flanders, and the 
traffic between that country and England was of enormous 
value to both peoples. 

As long as armour was worn as an essential part of the 
costume of a gentleman clothing of leather, as well as the 
finer materials, was needed; once armour disappeared, the 
softer and more costly stuffs called for seats more suited to 
the clothing. As a result, the Flemings found a profitable 
occupation ready to their hands, as did the refugees from 
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France when, in 1685, they spread the knowledge of the art 
of weaving silks and velvets in England. 

Oak being somewhat hard for the lathe, new timbers, such 
as beech, ash, and chestnut, were utilized with good effect, these 
taking the fluting, twist-turning, and egg-and-tongue decora- 
tion which was typical of the Jacobean period with greater 
ease, while retaining unimpaired their wearing qualities. 

The day bed, an ancestor of the modern sofa, and the court 
cupboards, which later developed into the modern sideboards, 
made their appearance during this time, as did the massive 
four-post beds. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
small silver forks for meals were being used in Italy, and 
though their introduction was ridiculed in England, by the 
reign of Charles I. the fashion of “ fork feeding * was firmly 
established among the more refined. 

During the Puritan period furniture, while it remained 
similar in form and pattern, was simple and unornamented, 
the rich furnishing being replaced by 
leather and materials of sober colour- 
ing. The high-backed chair and low 
seat remained, and the woven cane 
panels continued, but it was left to the 
Restoration period to return to the 
elaborate decorative ideals of the early 
Jacobean designs. 

The French influence is strong with 
the return of Charles II., and the be- 
ginning of his reign is marked by a 
change in the style of chairs. The 
ladder-back chair with rounded legs 
and shaped stretchers, between squares 
where the turning of the legs is inter- 
rupted, is typical of the middle seven- 
teenth century, and to mark thenational 
pleasure at the return of the Stuarts, a 
crown is often carved on the top rail at _ nies: cudtR, WITH SEAT 
the back or in the stretcher connecting sunx ror “squab” CUSHION. 
the front rails. 

During the reign of Charles II. tea-drinking was becoming 
the fashion, tea costing from 16s. to as much as £10 per lb. 

(2,705) 14 
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Teapots, tea-caddies, and tea dishes date from this time. A 
“ coffee-house ”’ existed in Oxford in 1650, and during the 
Restoration period these places became so popular in London 
and elsewhere that attempts to suppress them were made by 
Charles II., who regarded the coffee-houses as hotbeds of 
sedition. 

With the passing of the direct Stuart line and the accession 
of William and Mary, the influence at work upon furniture 
designs is Dutch, and by the time that Queen Anne comes to 
the throne, the heavier but more striking walnut pieces have 
taken the place of the lighter French types, and the “‘ Queen 
Anne ’”’ style becomes definite. It must not be imagined that 
the queen influenced furniture design in the slightest degree ; 
the term is used for classification only: it embraces the fur- 
niture of the period from William III. to George I. 

A characteristic of Elizabethan wood-work was the inlaying 
of small pieces of one or more kinds of wood in cut-out places 
upon the original surface. During the Queen: Anne period 
veneering, the laying on of thin strips of a valuable timber 
upon a surface usually of a commoner wood, takes the place of 
inlay. There was no attempt at deception, no idea of making 
a probable purchaser imagine that the whole piece of furniture 
was of solid walnut! Such deceit is the outcome of modern 
conditions. By veneering, a greater latitude of graining was 
permitted on the surface; circular slices of timber, cut at 
right angles to the growth of the wood, showed the annual 
rings of the tree and made effective patterns upon a sur- 
face which, without applied veneer, would have become 
monotonous. Walnut, unlike oak, has very little flower or 
pattern in its grain, and only by cross sections could relief 
be obtained. These veneer slices are sometimes referred to 
as “‘ oyster pieces.”’ : 

The wife of William III. had been devoted to needlework, 
and while in Holland had developed an extremely nice taste 
in Chinese porcelain, which the trade with the Dutch East 
Indies and the Chinese ports had introduced into Europe. 
An advertisement, quoted by Mr. Ashton in Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, reads: ‘‘ Whereas the New East India 
Company did lately sell all their China Ware, These are to 
advertise that a very large parcel thereof (as Broken and 
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Damaged) is now to be sold . . . very fit to furnish Escrutores, 
Cabinets, Corner Cupboards, or Spriggs, where it usually 
stands for ornament only.” The fashion of needlework and 
china collections spread rapidly, and from that time the china 
cabinet and the worked 
covers of chairs and 
sofas became features 
of the home. Decora- 
tion soon becomes over 
decoration, and by the 
time the ‘Queen Anne”’ 
tradition is established, 
painted ceilings, fine 
needlework, marble 
mantels for the display 
of china, elaborate 
carved wood-work, and 
magnificent upholstery 
are to be found in the 
houses of those who 
follow the foibles of 
fashion. 

The fireplace, which 
in the Jacobean period 
had received as much 
attention as any par- 
ticular article of furni- 
ture, during the days of 
Queen Anne was orna- 
mented bymuch carving 
of soft wood, while a 
panelled portion above 
it was also ornamented EARLY I8TH-CENTURY CHIMNEYPIECE, STOKE 
with carvings in which HALL, 
flowers and cherubs pro- 
vided the prevailing motif. Doors also, and their frames, were 
carved in a similar manner, the fashion having been set by 
the discovery of an obscure carver who was brought to the 
notice of Charles II. Grinling Gibbons, working in soft woods 
such as lime and pear, carried out his work in bold designs of 
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fruit and foliage, fish and game, with such exactness of detail 
and freshness of treatment that his craftsmanship was soon 
in great request, and wherever it was possible, the wealthy 
obtained specimens of his handicraft for the decoration of their 
homes. 

A fresh innovation of the period was the use of brass. 
The late seventeenth-century work possessed hinges and 
similar metal equipment made of iron, but the more highl 
polished furniture of Queen Anne type required relief as bright 
in appearance as the wood which was being used for its con- 
struction. In fact, brightness seems to have been the relief 
sought to set off the heaviness of the furniture. Wall mirrors 
are very largely used to give a sense of space to small rooms. 
These, surrounded by much ornate carving, had bevelled 
edges, a fashion which had been set when first the Duke of 
Buckingham instituted a glass factory in Lambeth during the 
year 1670. 

Costume is changing very rapidly, and costume has an 
enormous influence upon furniture. The possession of many 
changes of clothing necessitated the use of double chests, or 
tallboys, just as the use of wigs and the prevalence of high 
head-dresses among the ladies produced a change in the shape 
of chairs. 

During the Restoration period no attention had. been paid 
to the human shape: the high-backed chairs were perfectly 
straight. During the Queen Anne period the high backs, 
pierced and covered with carving, were intended to form a 
background to the headdresses, and, while retaining their 
height, were now shaped to fit the curves of the back, and to 
provide some small rest for the neck. Throughout the period 
Chinese influence is strong, and lacquer work upon cabinets 
becomes common--that is, as common as any work can be 
which is particularly intended for the decoration of the homes - 
of those who are in possession of wealth, 

Throughout all study dealing with furniture it is neces- 
sary to fix in the mind that it is not until the nineteenth 
century that furniture can be said to become a common 
possession. The middle class and the wealthy possessed a 
store of walnut furniture, but the common people were for- 
tunate if they owned a table, a settle, some rough chairs, and 
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a truckle bed. Very little of the wealth of the country found 
its way into the hands of the commoners; their condition 
was such that they could not concern themselves with fur- 
niture. 

This was an age of gambling and of coffee-houses, and 
therefore it is reasonable to expect that card tables would be 
produced to meet the growing demand. Powdering tables 
also were a necessity for those whose wigs needed constant 
attention. Table glass added a fresh touch of light to the 
rooms, and upon the floors were to be found carpets manu- 
factured at Kidderminster. Marquetry, too, a combination 
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of inlay and veneer, became fashionable, while to obtain a 
further decorative effect ‘“‘ gesso’’ work, which consists of 
layers of size and plaster, capable of gilding, was used. This 
during the time when a fifth of the people of England were in 
a state bordering upon pauperism! In country places where 
the walnut fashion had not penetrated, simple furniture made 
of oak continued to be produced, and rustic chairs with 
rush-bottomed seats are some of the most artistic productions 
of an over-decorated age. The distinctive feature of the 
Queen Anne period, however, apart from its ornamentation, 
is the use of the “‘ cabriole ”’ leg. 

The legs and stretchers of chairs are very often the most 
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helpful guides to the period of furniture, and the cabriole leg 
is so distinctive in form that any child can recognize it at a 
glance. The word means a “ goat leap,” and it is an imitation 
of the leaping leg of an animal. The knee is often decorated 
with tan escallop shell, this decoration replacing the familiar 
crown and cherub decoration of the Restoration—Stuart fur- 
niture. The thickened knee necessitates a larger foot to 
balance the effect, and the Chinese influence, so prevalent 
during the time when the East India trade was of paramount 
importance, can be seen in the production of the ball and 
claw foot intended to suggest the talons of the Chinese dragon 
clasping the Buddhist jewel. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, which had | 
driven so many Huguenots from France, had resulted in the 
introduction of the silk-weaving industry into England. This 
new material in the course of time replaced the coverings of 
needlework and velvet. One further change is to be noted, and 
that is the production of diagonal or tied chair or table 
stretchers instead of those which had passed directly from front 
to rear or from side to side. In many of the later Queen Anne 
types the legs of chairs and tables include the inverted bowl 
form, a fashion which is still prevalent at the base of many of 
the dining-room table legs of the present day. 

By the year 1720 mahogany is beginning to take the place 
of walnut, for it has been discovered that the grain of the 
wood is more suited to the highly finished flowing curves 
and delicate carvings which are, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, becoming fashionable. It is interesting to notice 
that much of the mahogany introduced into this country was 
brought over as ballast to preserve the precious cargoes from 
the attacks of insect pests. It has been suggested that walnut 
was discovered to be liable to the action of worm, and this 
fact hastened the advent of mahogany. But walnut persisted 
for some years, mahogany being too hard for workmen to take 
kindly to its use. Once this objection was overcome, and its 
handsome appearance duly remarked, mahogany became the 
fashion. Capable of a high finish, its qualities as a furniture 
wood were soon recognized, and owing to its use the prevail- 
ing note of heaviness which was so typical of the Queen Anne 
period finally disappeared. 
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The mention of mahogany at once recalls the name of 
Chippendale, and work of his time is recognizable by the 
presence of lattice-work. Chair backs became _ shorter 
and broader, armchairs were more used 
and had wider seats than the ordinary » _.@%» 
type, while the leg forms were square, | \ 





tapering toward the ground. In all the 
work of Chippendale, lightness — almost 
fragility—is the prevailing note, a quality 
continued in the Adam style which fol- 
lows it. It is during the last half of the 
eighteenth century that the wheel-back 
chairs, still so frequently to be found in 
cottage homes, were introduced. The legs 
of the chairs are tapering, and are enriched 
in the better examples by delicate carving. “ 
These chairs of bent wood (the Windsor — cuppenpate cuarr. 
type) were the successors of earlier spindle 

chairs, and were probably first fashioned during the reign 
of Queen Anne at High Wycombe in South Bucks, where 
chair spindlers may still be found at work in the beech woods 
from Burnham to Beaconsfield. 

The end of the eighteenth century pro- 
duced anew form. The French Revolution, 
driving many of the French nobility to 
shelter in England, brought into favour the 
style of furniture which had been used in 
the court of that unfortunate monarch, 
Louis XVI. Upholstered in silk, enriched 
with gilding, and very fragile in appearance, 
this style retained its favour until .it was 
superseded by the Empire style, introduced 
by Napoleon after his Egyptian expedition, 
4 which is based upon Egyptian form, and is 
© easily recognized at a glance. The patriotic 

cHIPPENDALE cuair. pride in Nelson, and the victory of the 
Nile, had a great deal to do with the 

popularity of this style of furniture, although the vogue did 
not last long. Improving communication in the country pro- 
duced and destroyed fashions more rapidly than in the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries, when movement was difficult, 
or, in the case of the greater bulk of the people, impossible. 
The work of Hepplewhite is distinguished by the use of 
™ the shield or heart-shaped form in chair backs 
and mirrors. His patronage by the Prince of 
Wales produces another feature—the introduc- 
\ tion of the Prince of Wales’s feathers into 
%, furniture designs. Hepplewhite carries out his 
work at a time when satinwood is being largely 
imported into England, as a result of the obtain- 
ance of British possessions in India. Much of 
H his work is carried out in the new wood, for it 
provided a splendid base for the paint or lacquer 
with which the work of this period is decorated. 
Sheraton favoured the rectangular form, and 
the open-work of his chair backs, while retaining 
HEPPLEWHITE every appearance of lightness, has as a central 
een feature some classical ornament. Since his time 
furniture has undergone many changes, and now that it has 
become the common possession of all people, great strides 
have been made in the perfection of styles which make for 
comfort and utility, rather than distinction of appearance only. 
Thus a rough classification ‘of furniture 
periods may serve as a further road by which 
we may learn to travel in our search for his- 
torical knowledge. Many other ways will be- 
come apparent to those whose first object is to 
secure among the young a sane interest in the 
commonplace things of life which go to make 
up the most charming of all studies—history. 





Time Lines 


Whatever may be the line of approach to 
the study of history, an accumulated mass of 4 
knowledge is valueless unless the student is  "©PrLewutre 
able to group required facts in their correct bine 
order of time. To recognize that Lord Howard of Effingham, 
the Earl of Nottingham, Noah, and Nelson were all interested 
in shipping affairs is not sufficient if Noah is brought to 
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life in the days of Napoleon and Effingham is entrusted with 
the operations around Ararat. And one can make-the most 
amusing errors unless the time sense has been carefully trained. 
Professor Keatinge, in his Studies in the 
Teaching of History, quotes answers given in 
all good faith by children who most certainly 
regarded time in an altogether strange light. 

“ Hereward the Wake was a good ruler 
over a country. He was ruler over English 
people. He was born in the year1076. He 
died in the year 1381.” 

** Jack Cade was a good ruler and a good 
man. He was born in the year 1090, and he 
fought a great rebellion which was called 
Jack Cade’s rebellion. He died in the year 
1100 after many happy years.” 





it is certain that the memorization of  °**: S3e"472 


dates is a laborious task, but it is equally 

certain that it has to be done. Let it be done, then, in as 
attractive a manner as possible. In every-day life the fixing 
of an event at a definite time is of immense importance— 


birthdays, quarter-days, social engage- 
ments and the like have no meaning 
apart from time. The habit of keeping a 
diary is one which should be encouraged, 
and in the earlier years of school life the 
mapping out of the events of a week, a 
month, or a year in chronological sequence 
is an exercise which calls for a decided 
effort of memory and interests everybody. 
Extend the appeal; provide parallel 
columns for the events which occur in 
one’s own life and the happenings taking 
place at the same time in the lives of 
others, and the value of a time line is 
SHERATON DRAwInc- apparent to the dullest of pupils. A village 
or a town line, a church or a road time 
line—there are many pleasant ways of preparation, and 
these carefully compared and contrasted in the later years 
will provide a large number of interesting parallels. 
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220 NELSON’S HISTORY PRACTICE—LOCAL LORE 


Keeping a record of the rectors of the neighbouring parishes 
of Shenley, Loughton, Bletchley, and Milton Keynes, it was 
noticed that in the year 1485 new rectors were appointed in 
three of the four parishes ; comparing this record with the 
road “line,” it was found that Henry VII. passed along 
Watling Street on his accession to the throne. The inevitable 
conclusion was drawn that the rectors held political opinions 
unfavourable to the new monarch, and when it was discovered 
that they held their livings from the De Grey family, and that 
Elizabeth Woodville, the wife of Edward IV., was the widow 
of John de Grey, the conclusion was confirmed. 

At this time (1479-1504) William Grocyn, the first man to 
teach Greek publicly at Oxford University—where Erasmus 
heard his lectures—was rector of Newton Longville ; in 
1486 Diaz made his voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Somehow the children have had no difficulty in remembering 
the dates of these apparently isolated facts since their atten- 
tion was drawn to the curious changes of rectors in one year. 
The New Learning, the beginning of the great voyages, and 
the gradual growth of the Tudor autocracy are all fixed for 
ever through the aid of a local time line. 

After a few years the line becomes very involved, but the 
labour and the time spent in reaching this stage is very much 
worth while, for a considerable amount of comparative work 
will have been done, and a record kept which may be of the 
greatest value. On pages 218 and 219 two sections of a time line 
are printed as suggestions towards the method of procedure. 
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